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Men You Never K noir: NEWSDEALER 


A sfeady customer makes his usual jovial entrance, and newsdealer 
Julie Krantz is prepared for some pleasant small talk and a small 
sale. Julie loves customers—mainly because they're people. If 
he didn't, would he stay in this business that demands so much 
hard work for so modest a financial return? Most of his life 
is spent in the store, fragrant with tobacco and bright with 
magazines. But Julie has a rewarding family life, too. For 
details on this cheerful and useful citizen, turn to page 18 . 
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What Strange Powers 

Did The Ancients Possess? 



Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses are the 
effects of causes. Your thoughts and actions are governed 
by fundamental laws»Example: The law of compensation 
is as fundamental as the laws of breathing, eating and 
sleeping. Ail fixed laws »f nature are as fascinating to 
smdy as they are vital to understand for success in life. 

You can learn to find and follow every basic law of life. 
You can begin at any rime to discover a whole new world 
of interesting truths. You can start at once to awaken your 
inner powers of self-understanding and self-advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world’s oldest institutions, 
fitst known in America in 1694. Enjoying the high regard 
of hundreds of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the ordet is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its complété name 
is the “Ancient and Mystical Order Rosae Cmcis,” abbre- 
viated by the initiais "AMORC." The teachings of the 
Order are not sold, for it is not a commercial organiza- 
rion, not is it a reügious sect. It is a non-profit fraternity, 
a brotherhood in the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of the truth—those 
who wish to fit in with the ways of the world—are invited 
to write for a complimentary copy of the sealed booklet, 
"The Mâstery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this tare knowl¬ 
edge. This booklet is not intended for 
general distribution, not is it sent without 
request. It is thetefore suggested that you 
write for your copy to the Scribe whose 
address is given in the coupon. The initial 
step is fot you to take. 


SCRIBE M.H.S. 

ROSICRUCIAN ORDER (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


E very important discovery relating to mind power, 
Sound thinking and cause and effect, as applied to 
self-advancement, was- known centuries ago, befoàe the 
masses could read and write. 

Much has been written about the wise men of old. A 
popular fallacy has it that theit secrets of personal power 
and successful living were lost to the world. Knowledge 
of nature’s laws, accumulated through the âges, is never 
lost. At rimes the great truths possessed by the sages were 
hidden from unscrupulous men in high places, but never 
destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as rime is measured ; not more than twenty 
générations ago, less than l/100th of 1 % of the earth’s 
people were thought capable of receiving basic knowledge 
about the laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be entrusted 
to the ignorant and the unworthy. 

Wisdom is not readily attainable by the general public; 
nor recognized when right within reach. The average 
person absorbs a multitude of details about things, but 
goes through life without ever knowing where and how 
to acquire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner mind 
— that mysterious silent something which "whispers” to 
you from within. 


Please send copy of the Sealed Booklet, "The Mastery of Life,” which 
I shall read as directed. 

















Editor’s 

Note: 

Let ns be the first to congratulate you on 
winning a month’s concession on your income tax 
{rom Uncle Sam. 

Edilors, b«‘ing mostly sentimentalists, usu- 
ally get a charge out of buying a young writer’s 
first story. To this normal satisfaction was added 
another in the case of Christian Stevens and 
"Friday Hill,” which you'li find on page 48. Our 
check for this novelette helped finance Mr. Stevens’ 
honeymoon with a “dark, gray-eyed colleen from 
Dublin." 

Seems that when he was discharged from the 
Seventh Army in Stuttgart, Germany, a year or so 
ago he went to the University of Edinburgh for 
some post-graduate work in English instead of Corn¬ 
ing home. Well, of course, what happened was he 
went over to Dublin for some dates with a gai he’d 
met some years before while kissing the Blarney 
Stone. She, knowing a good thing when she saw 



Christian .Stevens 


it, up and married the guy—which shows what can 
happen to a man who won’t stay in Montana. 

Stevens was born in Great Falls, and grew 
up to the slamming of a flat-bed press and the 
excitement of midnight élection rcturns, coming 
in from the outlying precincts. His father ran a 
controversial, New Dealish weekly paper between 
terms in the législature: his mother wrote fiction 


stories whenever she could crib some time from 
her large family. With this sert of a start Stevens 
has been newspapering most of his short life—on 
the Great Falls Tribune (which, he says, “could, 
during a good run, make an Eastern daily rfcsemble 
a grocery store throwaway.”) on other papers in 
Denver and San Francisco. 

While he was working on the Tribune he also 
put himself through college successfully enough so 
that before he was drafted he taught Irish Literary 
Revival at the college during the summer. If 
you’li pardon a slight pun—and there’s no rea- 
son why you should—he’s now married to his 

Of his war story “Friday Hill,” Stevens writes: 
“I think every man who trained for Korea during 
the conflict felt an anxiety about combat, particu- 
larly when lais friends were sent into it. Many of 
mine were, and some did not return. The training 
and feelings of the men who went to Korea, and 
how they revolve around a religious theme, made 
me. want to Write about the men I knew. They 
were not necessarily the best soldiers but they were, 
at heart, religious Americans . . . and needless to 
say, a great bunch.” 

We think you ought to take a look at the 
article on trade-in houses on page 32. We don’t 
know how many places in the country hâve picked 
ujj this idea so far because it’s pretty new, but we’re 
ail for having it grow fast. A couple of years ago 
we were in the spot where our family had outgrown 
the house we owned—and which we liked very 
much. So we had to find another and make the 
switch; it was a headache and would hâve been 
much better and easier if we could hâve simply 
traded in, as with a car. Since a lot of other young 
families are in this spot now, we thought we ought 
to further the trade-in idea by publishing a piece 
on it. If it hasn’t caught on in your town, maybe 
you ought to talk some smart young builder into 
trying it out. 

And while we’re on the subject of articles, 
you may get some comfort from Lester David’s 
piece on the large number of léthal roads in the 
country (page 6). Everybody has been knocking 
our heads off for years for being such lousy drivers; 
well, probably we are pretty dangerous to each 
other, but it helps to know that it takes a certain 
amount of skill just to stay upright on some roads. 

Diek Wormser. who wrote this month’s 
book-lengther, has sold fiction to “every known 
magazine with the exception of the women’s books." 
He’s a reformed editor, and has written extensively 
for the movies, which explains why he can do such 
a smooth and exciting job with a plot. 

He’s a Princeton graduate, an Easterner who 
has adopted the West—once owning and managing 
a huge ranch successfully. He lives in New Mexico, 
is an expert on tropical fish and is one of the better 
cooks in the area. If that doesn’t indicate the 
breadth of his talents sufficiently, just turn to 
page 95. —A. F. 









cause 4 of 10 deaths 

B Y LESTER DAVID 

At least half of the nation's 3,343,000 miles of streels and 
highways hâve been declared unsafe. Traffic deaths might be eut 
40 percent if we'd modernize our horse-and-buggy road System. 


I passed the spot shortly after it happened. The 
car had ripped through the guard rail, hurtled 
across 50 feet of field and climbed halfway up the 
thick trunk of an old maple. The State cops were 
there and the ambulance had just pulled up. 

A man and his wife, T heard someone say. 
Both mangled. Both dead. I didn’t litiger at the 
scene. I’ve been a reporter for 20 years and written 
about too many of these car-meets-tree deals to be 
entranced by the sight of gore or a smashed piece 
of machinery. 

But I did see a cop pulling out his notebook 
to make his report and I’d lay long, long odds I 
could predict how the ultimate, official “cause of 
accident" would read. Excessive speed around 
turn, or going too fast for road conditions, or some- 
thing like that. 

At first glance, you’d say that just about cov- 
ered it. There was, I notiçed, a mercilessly sharp, 
almost 90-degree curve at the spot where the car 
had shot off the highway. The driver had unques- 
tionably been pushing his buggy much too fast for 
the curve. 

But look at it another way—the way some of 
the nation’s most eminent traffic safety experts are 
now starting to study our misérable record of 
slaughter on the highways: 

If that cürve had not been so sharp, would 
there hâve been an accident? If that curve had 
not been there at ail, if that skinny little two-lane 
road had been a wide, modem highway, wouldn’t 
a guy and his wife still be alive? 

The big point is that our inefficient, obsolète 
and defective highway System is threatening your 
life and mine every time we get behind the 

I mean those obstacle course roadways with the 
built-in death traps—I mean those narrow traffic 
arteries that were just dandy for the Stutz Bearcat 
but are ridiculously inadéquate today—I mean the 
criminally insufficient illumination on our roads 
and streets—I mean our crazy, mixed-up System of 
traffic laws which makes it okay to pass on the right 


on one highway and illégal on another road a few 
hundred feet away. 

Not that this article intends to exonerate the 
driver. That would be just as inaccurate as insist- 
ing that the driver is at fault ail the time. There 
are reckless nuts behind the wheel as you danged 
well know' from personal brushes with them. There 
are ginned-up drivers, sick drivers, careless drivers 
and knuckleheaded drivers who take their lives— 
and yours—in their hands every time those hânds 
grip the steering wheel. 

But inescapable evidence now reveals that there 
are other drivers, sane and sensible and careful ones, 
who are only too likely to wind up as accident sta- 
tistics because they just couldn’t compete with ail 
the hazards put before them. 

I spoke to cfozens of experts, examined hun- 
dreds of reports, and everywhere I went the nation’s 
highway System was damned from hell to breakfast. 

Dr. Bruce D. Greenshields, former research 
engineer of The Ohio Highway Department’s Traf¬ 
fic Bureau and a nationally famous authority on 
traffic and safety, says: “We’ve emphasized the driv- 
er’s deficiencies for a long time. Now it’s time to 
place more emphasis on better highways. If you 
could figure the accident chances on some roads, the 
odds against the driver would be so great I doubt 
that a professional gambler would risk his life on 

Sallie J. Fletcher wouldn’t risk hers and she’s 
not even an amateur gambler. ht was only a little 


Some Notorious Death Traps 

Route 17, New York and New Jersey. 

Hutchinson -River Parkway, New York. 

Guilford curve on the Baltimore-Washington bou¬ 
levard, Maryland. 

Route C-l, Massachusetts. 

U.S. Route 31W between Louisville and Elizabeth- 
town, Kentucky. 




while ago that Sallie up and resigned her job with 
the Hunterdon County Welfare Board in New Jer¬ 
sey. Her significant reason: Route 69, which she 
had to drive to get to work, was piling up a death 
list as long as your arm, and Sallie wasn’t taking 
any more chances. “It’s a long ride on what is be- 
coming a dangerous highway,” she said as she quit. 

Not long ago, James Cope, vice president of 
the Chrysler Corporation, told Congress that 15,000 
lives might be saved every year if we had better 
highways. Since we snuff oiit roughly 38,000 lives 
on. the roads annually, the manpower saving would 
be about 40 percent. 

That’s certainly an eye-bugging prédiction, but 
what's the evidence for it? Well, here’s one nugget: 

The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads recently con- 
ducted an intensive study of interstate rural high¬ 
ways, which total some 32,000 miles. It discovered 
that in one year, 3,460 persons met death on these 
roads. Now, the statistics start crackling with 
drama: On the best 1,900 miles of road, the fatalitv 
rate was fully 40.8 percent lower than on the re- 
maining 29,931 miles! 

Concludes the bureau: "If the rural sections of 
the system had been improved as proposed, 1,400 
lives lost in trafic might hâve been saved.” 

The national average of car fatalities is 7.1 
deaths for every 100 million miles driven. Well, 
little Connecticut and bigger Ohio, to cite just two 
States, built some new, modem roads. On these 
roads the average has nose-dived from 7 to about 
three for Connecticut and less than one for Ohio. 

Roy E. Jorgensen of the National Highway 
Users Conférence, who used to be Connecticut’s 
chief highway engineer, figures that if every rural 
road in the State was up to the level of the best 
ones, there would hâve been 7,700 fewer accidents 
within a four-year period. 

And \fr. Jorgensen cornes up with this startling 
équation which you can paste in your memory: 

Five mile» of new highway constructed 
equals one more life saved every single year. 

He points out that if only 250 miles of main 
highways were modernized, in five years alone there 
would be 8,000 fewer crashes, 4,750 less injuries. 
And 230 men, women and children would be flesh 
and blood instead of corpses. 

Lives and whole bodies are important, but let’s 
not belittle money. What does ail this mean in 
terms of your own pocketbook? 

William J. Cronin, managing director of the 
Automobile Manufacturas Association, says AMA 
studies show that at least $3 billion is being wasted 
each year in excessive fuel consumption, tire and 
brake wear, needless trafic accidents and time losses 


HAWTHORNE CIRCLE (bottom), where 
confliet between New York State and 
Westchester County trafic laws apparently 
makes it legal and illégal to pass on right. 
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for paid commercial drivers—ail because of inadé¬ 
quate and unsafe roads. 

Your own family budget, according to one esti- 
mate, is at least $100 a year higher because of trans¬ 
portation delays, property damage and high insur- 
ance rates caused by bad roads. 

Okay. Let’s move in now for a close-up and 
find out what’s so wrong with our highways. Why 
is the whole thing being called “America’s domestic 
problem No. 1”? 

Well, take a pair of junior’s pants, four-year- 
old size, and try squeezing your own maturely up- 
holstered rump into them. Something like this is 
happening on a nationwide scale these days. 

We’re trying to squeeze 1955’s 100-horsepower 
automobiles onto 1920’s 10-horsepower highways. 
We’re trying to put 55 million motor vehicles onto 
highways that are too few, too narrow and too old 
to carry so many so far. 

It just won’t work. Something's got to give. 

In Arizona, not long ago, a truck was carrying 
23 Indians to a célébration at Papago Indian Réser¬ 
vation. The truck passed over a narrow bridge at 
the same time as a 36,000-pound bulldozer, coming 
from the opposite direction. The ’dozer had a 
three-foot-high blade sticking out a foot and a half, 
and it sliced through the truck bearing the Indians. 

They laid the dead out on the roadside—eight 
women and a man. 

Newspaper accounts quoted police as saying 
that the bridge was 20 feet wide. But the American 
Association of State Highway Officiais has set 24 
feet as the standard recommended width for a two- 
lane road, plus adéquate shoulders. Bridges should 
be as wide as roadways. 

So why this tragedy in Arizona? Was it because 
the bulldozer blade protruded an extra foot and a 
half? Well, if it hadn't, police pointed out, there 



THREE WERE KILLED, 14 injured, after milk 
truck’s brakes failed on steep hill of “Butcher 
Boulevard” (Route 17) at Liberty, N. Y. Lefti The 
milk truck careened down hill at 60 m.p.h., 
smashed through 13 vehicles like a bowling bail 
going through pins. 

would hâve been enough room for the two vehicles 
to pass each other safely. But if the width of the 
bridge had been standard instead of substandard 
there would hâve been sufficient clearance, blade or 
no blade, and there would hâve been no accident 
that day. 

Okay, we’ll admit that one narrow bridge is 
nothing to get excited about. But see how the 
thing builds: 

According to the Automotive Safety Founda¬ 
tion, of 10,050 bridges in the rural interstate high¬ 
way System, 8,187 or 81 percent are below standard 
widthl 

But that’s only the beginning. The vast ma- 
jority of our highways, the roads on which you take 
the wife and kids on weekends, are booby-trapped 
by dozens of périls. Here are some crisp figures: 

» Two out of every three of the nation’s 
3,366,000 miles of streets and highways are “inadé¬ 
quate” and at least 1,700,000 miles are unsafe for 
drivers. So says Ralph Thomas, former president 
of the American Automobile Association. 

» Of these 3,366,000 miles of roads, only 919,- 
000 miles—or one-fourth—are paved. Half of the 
paved roads are poorly surfaced with low-type tar or 
asphalt. So says the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 

» In New York State alone, nine-tenths of the 
State roads still hâve only two lanes and less than 
half measure even 20 feet in width. A joint study 
by State and fédéral bureaus recently uncovered this 
frightening situation for New Yorkers: 6,224 miles 
of the state’s 15,462 miles of State roads—nearly half 
—are "déficient on the basis of safety” and 5,405 
miles give inadéquate service. Nor is New York un- 
usual in this respect. 
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ago. One of the cars contained a minister who was 
coming back £rom Florida with his family. The 
other contained two women and a man. 

You read about it in the newspapers. Seven 
dead; no survivors. 

Route C-l in Massachusetts is the main route 
iront downtown Boston to Revere Beach. One 
traffic report recently pointed out that about 20,000 
cars use that five-mile strip o£ road each day and, the 
report continued, “It's the easiest place in Massa¬ 
chusetts to get into an auto accident.” Route C-l 
is a four-lane highway divided by a center strip, but 
accidents keep piling up because o£ the terrifie num- 
ber of cars funneling into it. 

The 50-mile stretch of U.S. Route S1W between 
Louisville and Elizabethtown, Kentucky, lias now 
claimed dozens of lives. Fort Knox soldiers, who 
hâve to use it going on leave or returning to base, 
hâve a pet name for it. They call it the Dixie Die- 
way. 

So much for roads and highways. Consider, 
now, the confused and conflicting traflic laws and 
régulations. These difter not only from State to 
State as you tootle along, but from city to city. It’s 
a “babble of tongues,” as the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University lias called it, which makes 
no sense whatever. 

In New York State, it has just become perfectly 
legal to pass another car on the right under specified 
conditions. But despite the fact that New York says 
it’s okay, and despite the fact that Westchester 
County is in New York State, don’t try passing on 
the right on any of the parkwàys of the Westchester 
System. It’s illégal. The Westchester County Park- 
way Commission has the right to make its own traffic 
régulations and has declined to amend them to con- 
form with the new law for the rest of the State. 

It gets screwier. There’s a major parkway in 
Westchester that permits passing on the right. It’s 
called the Taconic State Parkway and it’s governed 
by State law. Now the Taconic State and one of the 
Westchester Parkway Commission’s roads intersect 
and share several hundred feet of roadway at a spot 
called Hawthorne Cirde. So apparently it’s legal as 
well as illégal to pass on the right on the same 
stretch of road. 

The farce still isn’t over. New York approves 
passing on the right (with the exceptions heretofore 
noted) but Connecticut does not. The latter’s 
motor-vehicle commissioner recently issued a warn- 
ing to New York motorists, saying in effect: It may 
be okay where you live, but that cuts no ice with us 
up here. Try it and it might cost you 50 bucks. 

Mixed up? Whewl You can pass on the right 
in Maine but once you hit New Hampshire it’s 
illégal. You can in California but you can’t in 
Nevada across the border. You take a six-state trip 
and you find: Yes in New Jersey, no in Delaware, 
yes in Maryland and Virginia, no in North Carolina 
and yes in South Carolina. 

And this is just one maneuver. You can go 



down the list and find literally dozens of others and 
no uniformity from place to place. In one area, the 
proper way to make a left turn is to cross on the 
left side of the center of the intersection. In others, 
left turns must be made on the right hand side of 
the center of the intersection. In one area, the law 
requires drivera to stop when meeting a school bus 
that is picking up or letting off kids. But other 
areas don’t hâve this law—so kids may go walking 
into the path of a car driven by a visiting motorist 
whose local laws don’t require him to stop. 

There is no uniformity, either, in signs, signais 



CARS WERE SMASHING into the piers of a rail- 
road overpass in Buffalo, New York, with remark- 
able regularity until flashing amber lights were put 
on the piers. Then accidents dropped 92 percent. 
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and markings. How many times hâve you driven 
through an unfamiliar section and tound trouble 
locating the traffic lights? In one town, they may 
appear overhead; in another, they may be on high 
posts at the side. Points out Alfred J. Starger, travel 
manager of the Automobile Club of New York: 
“These discrepancies not only cause confusion and 
irritation, but also a definite safety hazard." 

Well, what’s the answer? Are we going to con¬ 
tinue building more miles of cars than miles of high- 
ÿays, as we actually hâve been doing the past iew 
years? Aré the roads going to get worse and worse 
until the entire country bogs down in one immense 
traflic jam? 

Luckily, there are some answers. 

For one. President Eisenhower’s highway pro- 
grarn shines like a beacon for the poor, harassed 
motorist. General Lucius D. Clay, whom the Presi¬ 
dent named as chairman of an advisory committee 
on a national highway program, has just corne up 
with a plan. It calls for spending $101 billion over 
10 years, the money coming in varying amounts 
frorn fédéral, State and local governments. It calls 



for highway construction and modernization on an 
unprecedented scale and, the élimination of bottle- 
necks and death traps. 

But there are things your community can do 
while the plan is being worked out. They needn’t 
cost too much, either. Some examples: 

• There was a dangerous railroad overpass in 
Buffalo on Bailey Avenue between East Ferry and 
Kearns Avenues. In two years 13 accidents had oc- 
curred there and police found that cars were bang- 
ing into the piers that supported the overpass. The 
piers were marked only with two small red reflectors 
placed four feet above the pavement. Motorists 
were mistaking them for tail-lights of moving 

The solution: Three amber lights were in- 
stalled on the cerner pier, two of them flashing, the 
third constant. The piers were painted black with 
luminous white stripes, six incites wide. And the 
pavement was marked to guide drivers away from 
the piers. 

In the two years following the improvements, 
police noted a 92 percent réduction in accidents. 
What did it ail cost? A big $266. 


• The intersection of U.S. Highway 40 and 

California Route 24 in Berkeley, California, aver- 
aged 10 accidents per year over an eight-year period. 
Police noted that there were only single traffic lights 
on each of the four corners and that large trucks 
and busses in right-hand lanes frequently blocked 
the signal from the view of motorists in the center 
lanes. So what happened? They installed four ad- 
ditional signal heads on the corners. And in the 
year following, there was a 75 percent réduction in 
accidents. The cost? $300. . 

• In Los Angeles, skidding on wet pavement 
and slippery street-car tracks caused 88 accidents in 
one two-year period on nine streets. Traffic en- 
gineers solved the problem by cutting grooves into 
the pavement to make them skid-proof with a 
spécial apparatus developed by a local firm. The 
total cost of the treatment was $5,840—and there 
were nearly 60 percent fewer accidents and a 75 
percent eut in the number of persons injured. 

Other communities hâve redesigned intersec¬ 
tions, installed flashing beacons, put up reflectorized 
warnings at strategie spots, relocated bus loading 
zones, done a dozen different things at small cost 
and eut accidents way down. If you hâve a problem 
in your own home town, your local officiais can get 
expert traffic engineering help from the Accident 
Prévention Department of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 

1s there a solution for the other major dilemma, 
the lack of uniformity of traffic laws? 

There is. Three décades ago, a Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code was drafted by some farsighted safety 
experts. The code, which has been revised and 
brought up to date a number of times, has sections 
providing for driver licensing, rules of the road, 
periodic vehicle inspection and the like. Several 
States hâve already adopted entire sections of it. 
But, points out the National Committee on Uni¬ 
form Traffic Laws and Ordinances, “inertia and 
sometimes local pride are serious obstacles.” 

Can anything make better sense than having 
the same rules of the road from city to city and State 
to State? Because of the continuous flow of traffic 
across city and State lines these days, can anything 
make less sense than a hundred different rules in as 

U niform traffic laws may corne to pass some day. 
So may the Présidents highway program. And 
death traps may be thoroughly rooted out on the 
local level, through traffic engineering. 

Perhaps then cars won’t corne barreling toward 
you from around a blind curve. Perhaps then your 
automobile won’t literally buck like a br'onco over 
long stretches of warped and twisted pavement. 
Perhaps then you won’t go into a terrifying skid on 
poorly drained roads. 

Death can be engineered from our highways. 
It’s high time we tackled the job. — By Lester David 
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BY JOHN D. MacDONALD 



This was the big one he had to enter — 
the most important one of his life. 

It tvasn’t to be held on a golf course, 
and just by entering he had to win. 
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MEN YOU NEVER KNOW 



Newsdealer 



BY NORMAN LOBSENZ 

Julie Krantz is a superb salesman, is 
full of ideas and is genuinely fond 
of people, especially his steady cus- 
tomers. Which is good because he 
works 14 hours a day, 6V2 days a 
week—and no vacations. He'll never 
get rich and doesn't care at ail. 
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time he is talking—either to 
Fay, or to a salesman, or to a 
customer. With 800 customers 
to a 14-hour day, roughly one 
customer a minute—there is 
hardly a dull moment. 

Julie usually stations him- 
self about halfway back in his 
store, somewhere between the 
magazine rack and the main 
counter. He runs what’s known 
as a “dry” store. That is, he sells only newspapers, 
magazines, books, greeting cards, stationery, cigars, 
cigarets, and smoking accessories. (Stores that also 
sell soft drinks or opéra te short-order lunch counters 
are known as “wet” stores.) 

From his strategie spot, Julie is in a position to 
help customers who want help—or to' leave alone 


A man asks for the afternoon paper. Julie tells 
him it’s due to be delivered in 20 minutes. Half an 
hour later the man cornes back, but the paper hasn’t 

“I heard on the radio there’s a factory fire over 
in Passaic,” Julie tells him. "The paper is probably 
holding the édition for some last-minute details.” 
He picks up another paper, points out the stars over 
the dateline, and explains a little bit about dead- 
lines and éditions. 

When 1 asked Julie later why he went to ail 
that trouble, he said, “Now instead of thinking, 
‘That guy Krantz never has any papers on time,’ 
the customer will think, ‘That guy Krantz really 

The next customer wants six cigars and a book 
for a friend in the hospital. Julie recommends a 
novel, wraps it, hands over seven cigars. 




people who want to thumb through the magazines 
and papers displayed in his specially-built racks. 

"I get a kick seeing folks browse through maga¬ 
zines,” he told me. “I know that if you leave them 
alone, eventually 95% of them will buy at least one 
magazine.” 

Julie interrupts them only if they can’t find 
what they’re looking for. One woman asks for a 
copy of McCall's. 

“That’s the first one on your left, ma’am. Take 
the magazine under the top one; it’s cleaner.” 


“You gave me one too many smokes,” the cus- 

“No mistake,” says Julie. "I want you to hâve 

“Well, say, thanks a lot.” 

As the man leaves, nmch pleased, Julie turns 
to me. “For most of my regular customers, on a 
three-four dollar book I might give a 10% discount. 
But this man is wealthy. Thirty, forty cents means 
nothing. But I know he loves cigars. So an extra 
cigar makes more of an impression.” 







A teen-age girl wants a “grade-school gradua¬ 
tion card.” Julie tells her there is no card for that 
spécifie event, advises her to get a régulai- “con¬ 
gratulations on your graduation” card. 

“Do you know,” lie asks her, "that if they raade 
a card for grade schools they’d hâve to make one 
for parochial schools too? And then one for 
Catholic parochial schools and another for Hebrew 

For a few moments they talk about the different 
faiths, then the girl buys her card and leaves, her 
horizons broadened. 

Julie notices a group of high-school boys leaf- 
ing through magazines. “What are you reading, 
fellows?” he asks. “It’s a hobby magazine.” “O. K.,” 
he says, “take your time.” 

“I always keep an eye on the youngsters,” he 
explains to me. “That way school authorities know 
it’s ail right for the kids to corne in my store.” 

By “liking his customers,” Julius Krantz enjoys 
a work routine that would horrify most of us. It 
begins every day at 5:30 a.m. when he gets up, makes 
breakfast (almost always orange juice, toast, two 
eggs sunny side up, and coffee), gets a 6:18 bus from 
East Orange, where the Krantzes hâve a $68-a- 
month, 3 j/2-room apartment at 103 North Walnut 
Street, and arrives at his store at 6:47. 

Only once in the five years he has liad the 
Union store has Julie been late—and that was when 
he was driving to work and got in an accident. 
Since then he’s taken the bus. 


“There are some customers who dépend on me 
to be on the job on time because they, too, must be 
at work early. They want to buy their papers and 
cigarettes before getting on the bus. So I feel it's 
my duty to be prompt.” 

Julie sets up his cash register, filling it with coins 
to make change, puts up his magazine and paper 
stand outside the store (“soon as people see that 
they know l’m open”), counts off the papers he has 
to save for steady customers, and turns on the small 
portable radio back of the counter. He keeps the 
radio on till closing time. “It makes a pleasant 
background,” he says, “and it makes everything 
Sound busier.” 

Then, to use Julie’s words, “I hâve fun ail day 
with my customers.” His wife Fay gets to the store 
around 10 in the moming, having driven. They 
spell each other for lunch, and again for dinner. 
(Julie eats at 5, Fay at 6, usually in one of the manv 
restaurants on the block.) 

Each week he buys supplies from about 
a dozen salesmen. The cigarette and to- 
bacco salesmen call twice a week, the cigar 
salesmen every three weeks, the stationery 
salesmen twice a month. Julie sells about 
200 cigars a day, nearly 2,000 packs of cig- 
rettes a week. 

Except for Mondays and Fridays—late 
shopping nights in Union, when they stay 
open until 9 p.m.— the Krantzes close at 
8 sharp. 
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Krantz's wife Fay, who has worked with him for 20 
years, keeps the store as spotless as her house. 



“I know a lot of stores like ours stay open much 
later,” says Fay, "but 14 hours a day is enough work 
foranyman. I won’t let Julie kill himself. I don’t 
want my husband to be the richest man in the 
graveyard.” 

Julie pooh-poohs the work. He even déniés his 
feet get tired. "Good shoes and a comfortable 
linoléum floor are the answers,” he says. “I don’t 
get as tired of being on my feet as I do of sitting in 
one position. It's ail a matter of getting used to it. 
If I quit for six months and then went back to work 
I'd hâve to get my feet and legs in condition ail 

At home, Fay and Julius do a little reading, or 
watch télévision (they hâve a 10-inch-screen mode! 
that was the first set in East Orange), hâve some 
cake and milk, and get to bed early. "I hâve to be 
up again at 5:30,” says Julie, “and I can’t get along 
on 4 or 5 hours’ sleep.” 

Julius always sets the breakfast table and shaves 
the night before, to save time in the moming. Ex- 
cept weekends, when he doesn’t shave at ail till 
after he closes up at 1 p.m. on Sunday. "I take a 
ribbing about my beard,” he says, "But 1 always 
give ’em the same answer: ‘I couldn’t get in the 
barber shop, the floor was varnished.’ ” 

Fay uses Sunday mornings to houseclean and to 
cook Sunday dinner ("after eating out ail week I 
really enjoy working in the kitchen”). Then the 
Krantzes relish their only free time of the week— 
and they use it to go to a movie, or for a drive, or 
out on a picnic, or to visit friends and family. 

What Is a Xewsdealer? 

How and why does a man go into a business 
that makes such demands on his time and energy, 
that upsets normal living patterns, cuts him olf 
from social life? 

This is the way it was with Julius Krantz. 

A native New Yorker, Julie started work at 19 
as a shoe-store salesman. A number of times he had 
ideas for stimulating business, but not the authority 
to put them into effect. He longed for his own 
store—and got his chance when the full force of the 
dépréssion bankrupted his employers in 1935. 

Julie plunged. He and Fay took their life 
savings, borrowed on insurance and on notes, and 
bought a candy and newspaper store (a “wet” one) 
in East Orange. When they bought it, the store 
had only been in operation four weeks. The orig¬ 
inal owners knew nothing about the business, hated 
the hours, and were grossing a ghastly 5111 a week. 
“We were scared stiff,” Fay remembers. 

4 “You can see I didn’t go into this field for 
financial security,” Julie told me. "But I felt it 
would satrfy me. I liked to deal with people. I 
liked a business, like newspapers and magazines, 
where things happened every day, every week. I 
liked a job where 1 had a lot of chances to use 
my head.” 

When Julius and Fay got through improving 
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the store and the service, it was grossing S850 a 
week. By 1946 they decided they needed a vacation. 

"There's only one way to get a vacation in our 
field,” Fay told me. “You hâve to go out of business 
altogether. So we sold out and took a long auto 
trip—Texas, Florida, the West Coast." 

Their présent store, which they opened in 1951, 
was in the nature of a “sleeper.” A business broker, 
an old friend, tipped them off to it. 

When Fay and Julius first looked at it they 
were appalled. It was only 15 feet wide by 60 feet 
deep: three 200-watt bulbs were the only light; the 
window display was tired; the stock was terrible 
(Julie still has some “unsellable” stuff left over, 
stashed in his storeroom) : and the town itself was 

That night, at home, Fay and Julius talked it 



Krantz is a notary public, and he has fun putting 
on a little show to make things very official. 


"We figured the town would grow,” he remem- 
bers, "and the corner location was going to be 
terrifie in a couple of years. The store itself we 
weren’t too worried about; we knew we could fix 
it up.” 


Smart Business 

So they plunged again. Julie ripped out the 
lighting fixtures and put in store-long fluorescents. 
He bought new showeases styled to display the mer- 
chandise. He had a spécial 18-foot rack-built for 
magazines. 

Most stores hâve the cash register up front. 
Not Krantz’s. Julie rearranged the setup to put 
the register at the center of the store, where a cus- 
tomer is exposed to more merchandise. This has 
paid off in many extra sales dollars. 

He installed a spécial humidor closet. Slightly 
larger than a téléphoné booth, it keeps thousands 
of cigars on hand, well-displayed and permanently 

Finally, through a friend who worked for a 
floor-covering firm, Krantz got a “test linoléum 
pattern” laid down free. The firm benefited by 
customer reactions. And Julie benefited because 
the pattern was a spécial “sideways eut” of the 
linoléum roll, and made the store seem wider than 

The physical assets of the store—shelves and 
racks and showeases—are valued at about $7,500. 
Krantz carries a total inventory worth $10,000 
(there are over 6,000 separate items in the store), 
and pays $350 a month in lent. Of the "comfort- 
able living” the Krantzes make (I would estimate it 
at somewhere slightly over $100 a week), 33% cornes 
from magazines and papers, the rest from books, 
cards, stationery, tobacco, candy. They pay them- 
selves a weekly salary and never take any cash out 
of the register for personal use. 

This is a successful business. Julie’s selling 
sense is one reason. Another is that he and his wife 
work hard. The cheerful and neat atmosphère is a 
third.„ AU of these things are crystallized in a pen- 
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The Wag It Was 


Bg JEFF BROWN 


As the siren came closer, 
he knew with sinking certainty 
that he’d thrown away the future. 


: prison car took me to the depot the 
warden called me in for a little talk. “You’re 
only 26," he said, “and you’ve got a lot o£ time 
ahead o£ you. Make the most o£ it.” 

I knew he wasn’t just doing his duty.' He real- 
ly wanted to be kind. But I couldn’t listen to him. 
My mind was filled with the idea of going back. 
After three years I was a little afraid. Maybe I 
didn’t really trust the business of living any more. 
Too many things can hit you without warning. 

Sitting there on the train to New York I could 
feel the strangeness creeping over me. It was a cold 




























































































Need a New House? 



BY JOHN L. SPRINGER 


Taking a leaf from the auto-dealer's book, many builders now 
encourage home-owners to turn in their old houses for new ones. 


N ine years ago a young couple named Lillie 
and Bill Jenkins bought a two-bedroom house 
in New York’s Westchester County. In rapid suc¬ 
cession, three children arrived, and the Jenkins’ 
dreanl house soon turned into a fine obstacle 
course. So Bill Jenkins started hunting for a 
bigger house. 

In White Plains he ran into a builder who had 
just put up a three-bedroom house with two baths 
and an expansion attic. "Just right,” thought Bill. 
“Now ail I hâve to do is find a buyer for my own 
house.” But he didn’t hâve to. The builder agreed 
to take Bill’s house as a trade-in, allowing $15,000 
for it. With the S15.000, Bill paid off the mortgage 
on the house and had $6,000 left over. This, plus 
$2,000 of his savings, covered the down payment on 
the new house. 

Bill’s expérience is far from unique. More and 
more builders are now .taking old homes in trade 
for new ones, just as auto dealers take cars as trade- 


ins. The advantages of trading in a home are simi- 
lar to those of trading in a car: 

1. There’s less.fuss and bother. 

2 . You don’t hâve to wait to sell your old 
house before you buv a new one. 

3 . You often get more money on a trade-in 
than you would if you sold your house outright. 

The trade-in trend in houses is a product of the 
times. The average guy who buys a house these 
days no longer lives in it the rest of his life. In 
about seven years, according to U.S. Department of 
Commerce estimâtes, he’s shopping around for 
another house—perhaps one that’s larger, more 
modem or in a better location. Right now, almost 
half the people in the market for a new home 
already own one. And they hâve to get their money 
out of that one before they can buy another. 

So, for the buyer, the trade-in idea is a natural. 






And from the builder’s point o£ view, it’s a good 
gimmick for promoting sales of new houses. People 
just aren’t buying wildly anymore as they did fol- 
lowing World War II. The builders, of course, 
aren’t losing anything by accepting trade-ins. They 
often make a profit on the traded-in house as well 
as on the new one. 

The trade-in trend is also getting a boost from 
the government. The Fédéral Housing Administra¬ 
tion lends money on easy terms to the builder to 
modernize old houses taken as trade-ins and it 
insures mortgages on these renovated houses. 

How do you find builders who will take trade- 
ins? Call them up and ask them. In some localities 
you don’t even hâve to do that. A salesman will 
corne knocking at your door and offer you a deal. 
In California builders run full-page newspaper ads 
and sponsor catchy radio jingles to arouse interest 
in their trade-in plans. In other parts of the coun- 
try, builders are still reluctant to trade. 

“Right now, I can sell every house I build,” 
Jack Greenman, one of Long Island’s biggest low- 
cost builders, told me. “My profit margin is too 
low to enable me to fool around with older ones. 
Of course, if selling the new ones gets rough, I’il 
do what I can to keep in business. But right now, 
I’m not that hungry.” 

A lot of the big developers still feel this way, 


according to the National Association of Home 
Builders. Probably your best prospect for a trade- 
in is the builder who puts up no more than a dozen 
houses a year and who is equipped to do a modemi- 
zation job on your old house if that’s necessary. 

Some builders will take your house whether it’s 
one or 100 years old. The newer houses they sell 
as is; the older ones they remodel first. For ex¬ 
ample, the builder who took Bill Jenkin’s house 
(for $15,000) repainted the outside and installed an 
electric dishwasher and a new linoléum floor in 
the kitchen—improvements totaling $600. He then 
sold the house for $16,300, making a profit of $700. 

Looking at the deal in another way, the $700 
could be considered a commission that Bill paid 
to the builder for selling his house. If Bill had 
sold the house through a broker, he would hâve 
had to pay a bigger commission. So he came out 
ahead on the trade-in. 

The problem in a trade, of course, is this: 
How do you know whether a builder’s offer is 
reasonable? If you think you’re getting fleeced, 
pay an independent appr,aiser to give his cold- 
blooded opinion of your home’s value. That might 
save you a few thousand dollars—or it might make 
you take a more down-to-earth view of what your 
house is really worth. 

"I don’t know why,” one builder told me, "but 


an old house with a leaky roof, plumbing that won’t 
work and wiring that blows a fuse every time the 
toaster is turned on suddenly becomes a pearl of 
great value when the owner wants to sell it. I tum 
down one or two deals a week because home owners 
refuse to be realistic.” 

Trade-in deals vary with the builder. Most 
builders give a fiat guarantee for your house when 
you contract for a new one. If you think you can 
get more for it yourself, you hâve a free hand for 
30 days. If you can't sell it in that time, you can 
always fall back on the builder’s price. 

The Liberty builders, developers of the huge 
Kellogg Park tract in West Pomono, California, try 
to sell your house at your price, even if it seems 
high. If they succeed, they take no commission. 
But if it doesn’t move after 30 days, they buy it from 
you at a lower price previously agreed upon. 

Milton Kauffman, who erects houses in batches 
of 300 in Los Angeles, will try to sell yours at your 
price for 60 days. If he fails, he gives you your 
deposit back and cancels your contract for the new 
house. This happens rarely, however; Kauffman 
puts his sales force to work on your house only if he 
thinks he can sell it a^your figure. 

Trade from Big to Small 

You don’t necessarily hâve to buy a higher- 
priced house when making a trade. Orrin and 
Grâce Fisk had six children and lived in Newark, 
New Jersey. Eventually three children married, 
one son took a job in Washington and another went 
into the Army. With only one daughter at home 
and Mr. Fisk nearing retirement, their 10-room 
house was too big and too expensive to keep up. 

A new three-bedroom model in a nearby devel¬ 
opment attracted them. The sales agent offered 
them a 60-day option on the new house which they 
could drop if he failed to sell the older one at their 
price within that time. 

After five weeks, the older house sold for 
$28,500. Since Mr. Fisk had been paying off the 
mortgage for 16 years, he had to turn over only 
$4,200 of the $28,500 to the bank. He then paid 
$16,000 in cash for the new home and invested the 
rest—$8,300—in blue-chip stocks. The dividends 
each year will cover his taxes. 

If you've paid off a big chunk on your présent 
home, it’s possible to trade it in for a more expensive 
one and wind up with extra cash. The trick: You 
simply swap a low mortgage for a high one. 

Say you own a house worth $15,000 and the 
mortgage is now $6,000. You trade in the house for 
a new $20,000 model. You collect $15,000, pay off 
the $6,000 mortgage and put down $5,000 cash for 
the new house. That leaves you with $4,000 in the 
bank. Of course, it also leaves you owing the bank 
$15,000 on the new home’s mortgage. 

One trade sometimes sets off a chain reaction. 
Not long ago. Ken Stowell, a builder of Wichita, 
Kansas, sold a modem three-bedroom ranch for 
$14,750. To clinch the deal, he took a large, old 
two-story colonial, for which he paid $17,250. This 


he sold at a slight profit to a family needing lots of 
room, and allowed them $13,950 as the trade-in 
value o£ their house. He sold this as part of a trade 
to another family—and wound up with a cottage 
which he sold for $9,000 cash. 

Even if you don’t hâve a house to trade, you can 
benefit from the house-swapping trend. It enables 
you to get a Sound, old house with a small down 
payment. More than half of ail U.S. houses are over 
35 years old. Many can be bought for bargain 
prices. Trouble is, you seldom can get a decent 
loan on an old house. Ordinarily, unless you can 
afford a hefty down payment, you’ll find an old 
house hard to swing. 

But let’s say the house is traded in to a builder, 
who modernizes it along Unes approved by the 
Fédéral Housing Administration, and offers it for 
sale. You’ll now be able to get a 20-year F.H.A.-in- 
sured mortgage to finance it. That means you can 
buy a $7,000 house with a $1,400 down payment, a 
$13,000 house with $3,800. If the house were 
originally built under F.H.A. supervision, the down 
payments might drop as low as $350 and $2,150, 
respectively. 

This reconditioning of old houses can help 
raise the overall living standards in the country. 
Says Dick Hughes, aggressive past president of the 
National Association of Home Builders: “Eight 
million families live in houses unfit for human hab¬ 
itation and another four million in houses that lack 
necessary health and safety features. The trade-in 
plan could be developed so that we could put a 
quarter of a million old houses back into new condi¬ 
tion every year.” 

It’s pretty clear, then, that the trade-in idea 
helps just about everybody. The owner of an old 
house can trade it in for a new house with ail the 
gadgets he has always wanted. The builder makes 
a profit on the new house he sells and—if he’s a 
smart operator—may corne out ahead on the sale of 
the old house that he takes as a trade-in and moder¬ 
nizes. The government, through the F.H.A., helps 
put a mn-down house into modem condition, thus 
improving the country’s housing. The buyer of the 
older house gets a Sound one at a much lower down 
payment than he could hâve before. 

But what about the guy who has neither a 
house to trade nor the cash for even a small down 
payment? Well, the trade-in plan may just possibly 
work for him, too. Builders hâve been knowrt to 
take such varied items as Cadillacs, farms and bull¬ 
dozers as down payments on new houses. 

Not long ago, a dentist showed up at John 
Worthman’s housing project in Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. The dentist told Worthman that he liked the 
kind of houses Worthman built, lîut couldn’t make 
the down payment. 

Worthman stroked his chin reflectively. “May- 
be we can make a deal anyway,” he said. 

So while workmen poured the foundation for 
the new house, Worthman and his subcontractors 
paraded into the dentist’s chair for $3,000 worth of 
tooth repairs. — By John L. Springer 


make it easy .. • 


Atter painting anything use old bacon grease 
on hands and wherever paint splashes. Just rub it 
on and wash ofï with soap and water. I found this 
much handier and more economical than using 
purchased préparations: it was also easier on the 
skin of my hands. 

—Mrs. Gene Dimock, Dallas, Tex. 


The "litmus paper” method is a very easy way 
of testing your soil. If the resuit is brilliant yellow 
then the soil needs limestone. If the resuit is blue 
the soil needs fertilizer; and if a greenish color, the 
soil is neutral—and most plant life will grow in 
neutral soil. 

—K. M. Bain, Smithville, Tenn. 


Do you hâve an extremely dirty, dusty attic, 
basément or porch to clean? ifpread around a three 
or four days’ accumulation of damp coffee grounds; 
this will effectively keep the dust down and makes 
for an easier, cleaner job. 

—Mrs. Marion Wagner, Clinton, III. 

*&&&&&&&&&* 

The commonest cause of lumps under wall- 
paper is air bubbles. To remove these bubbles use 
a paint roller when hanging the paper. Another 
roller is mighty handy for applying the paste to the 
wallpaper. (Other readers sent in similar Make It 
Easy items-Ed). 

—Sidney Blair, Lloydminster, Sask., Can. 

To make an inexpensive garbage can, take an 
empty ten-gallon paint pail and paint it, then screw 
a large wooden thread-spool on the cover for a 
handle. Usually the only expense is the paint for 
the can. In California, where there is so much 
building going on, they throw these away. 

—B. A. Holt, North Hollywood, Calif. 

*©«*« 

Ah a basement workshop hobbyist who keeps 
odds and ends in glass jars—nuts, bolts, screws, nails, 
etc.—I find that a quick, convenient way of locating 


what I want is to dump the contents of the jar into 
a métal cake tin about eight inches square instead 
of on the bench top. Cut a triangular corner out of 
the pan and you will hâve a funnel to shoot the con¬ 
tents back into the jar. 

—Jimmie Spencer, Nelson, B.C., Can. 


If you hâve a sagging fence gâte or barn door 
that drags the ground when being opened, take a 
small wheel and axle from an old wagon or tricycle 
and fasten it to the bottom of the gâte, so that the 
wheel will roll on the ground when you open and 
close the gâte. 

—N. B. Malone, Jacksonville, Tex. 
!&&&&&&&&& 

When you purchase stamps, take off your hat 
and rub the mucilage side of the stamps on your 
hair. You can then fold the stamps up any way that 
you wish without having them stick together. 

—F. S. Morrison, Tacoma, Wash. 

Should you hâve one of those annoying blinds 
that will not stay down, and it isn’t convenient to 
install a new spring roller, try screwing a hook into 
the bottom of the window sill—and an eye in the 
shade if there isn’t one—then engage the eye in the 

—James Taylor, Nanaimo, B.C., Can. 
*»&»&&&&&& 

Your sewing-machine needle won’t stick when 
sewing plastic materials, such as those in raincoats, 
if you stitch a strip of wax paper into the seam. 
When sewing is completed the paper is easily torn 
off; leaving the séam unmarred. 

—Mrs. J. A. Smith, Saginaw, Mich. 



Wives,■ instead of throwing away those old 
coin purses, save them. Attach them to your 
husband’s fishing hat. They make a wonderful 
carry-all for hooks and other things. 

—Mrs. Charley W. Hoag, Laramie, Wyo. 


Belp the other feïlow by passing along tricks and gadgets you’ve dreamed up for making work around the house 
easier. Bluebook will pay $5 for each “Make It Easy” published, but none can be acknowledged or retumed. 
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Under the rotting timbers uith a mountain waiting to fall 
on them, the two enemies suddenly knew they were lost. 
Then the colorless, odorless, tasteless death began to 
snake toward them. 


F ar away in the still-worked portion of the 
sprawling old mine a dynamite charge went 
ofï. Others followed, shaking the ancient work- 
ings, the echoes like a baby whimpering in the 
blackness and distance. Rock tell somewhere close 
by, old timbers shattering. 

Homer Rodney shuddered. He pulled a 
leather-thonged gold wâtch trom the pocket of his 
heavy khaki shirt. The back of his head was against 
the smooth rock ceiling, the light of the lamp on 
his cap shedding a yellow glow around him. Butch 
Lane didn’t need to look at the dollar watch in his 
pocket to know it was four o’clock. He frowned 
at the new foreman, and held up his hand, thumb 
against the palm, his fingers spread as the sound 
of another explosion whimpered through the musty 
darkness. 

It was “shooting time” in Sleepy Hollow. The 
miners had finished their afternoon drilling, had 
shoved in their dynamite sticks, and tamped them 
solidly. At four o’clock they had lighted their 
fuses and started heading for the side track and 
the man-trip of empty cars that would take them 
to the outside World. Behind them, the charges 
were going ofE to crack and shatter the coal they 
would dig out and load tomorrow. 

Now would corne the tramp home in wet and 
baggy clothes. The zinc wash tubs would be wait¬ 
ing, suppers on the tables. A few hours of sitting 
on the porches of their white-washed houses in the 


summer heat would mean the end of another 
to these miners of the Alabama coal fields 
west of Birmingham. 

Supper would be waiting for Butch Lane. It 
would be waiting for Homer Rodney also, but here 
in this dead and long-forgotten section of 
were two men who might never see the 
world again. Each knew that this 
noon when their wives would look 
tall hills, wondering, fretting, may 
no man might top the high places 
oil lamp still burning in the métal front 
grimy cap. It was the old sign, the bad sign that 
something had happened, a fall-in or some 
accident. 

Lane knew the full meaning of their plight. 
Rodney knew it, too, but the foreman was not 
ready to admit it. Perhaps they had told him 
school that a man was not to show his thoughts. 
But they were hopelessly lost in this underground 
of one endless black labyrinth after another. 
Around them, the rotting props that held the 
mountains up were covered with a slime of 
green mold, their bent and broken cap-boards 
bearded and whiskered in gauze-like gray 
The ceiling—which miners called the top—had 
dropped in spots, leaving great holes. One 
date to speak above a whisper for fear that the 
vibration of his voice would bring the rest of 
mountain tumbling in upon him. 



Hours had gone by since they’d first known 
they were lost. They had not heard nor seen a rat 
in a long time. Rats were the friends of man in 
the black depths; they told when it was time to go. 
The miner watched them even as he watched his 
dynamite. Rats deserting an entry or a room, often 
with mothers herding their little ones ahead, was 
a sign to get up and go. Go fast, miner, and don’t 
wait to pick up your tools! 

Homer Rodney turned slowly, a short, thin 
blond, about thirty-five years old. He pointed 
silently into the dark gloom to his left, indicating 
that the sounds of the 4 o’clock blasts had corne 
from that direction. Butch Lane was slightly older, 
a little taller, dark-haired and heavier. He slowly 
shook his head, and pointed in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. The disagreement was symbolic—the two 
had disagreed about almost everything. 


R odney had been to college. Lane had only been 
. through grade school, and each seemed bent 
on widening the gulf between them. Each had his 
following: the mining company was behind Rod¬ 
ney. Any number of miners from Tremble Hill 
to Gin Town, from Slick Lizard to Robber Hollow 
would sock a bullet in Homer Rodney’s brisket— 
if Butch Lane would only give the nod. 

Among the best of miners were those who had 
corne up the same rough road Lane had traveled. 
At the âge of eight he had been a trapper, one who 
opened and closed the door at the mouth of old 
Seventh Right to keep the air circulating after 
letctng a driver in or out with his mule and strings 
of cars. He had done it ail, from driving face 
heading to stopping the fast trips on the tipple. 
He knew ail these people, their wives, children. 

1 Six years ago when they had made Butch Lane 
bank boss, a name miners liked better than fore- 
man, every miner and his wife knew that one of 
their kind was in the saddle. There was a man who 
had crawled on his knees and worked in acid water. 
There was a man who knew what it meant to dig 
coal sprawled before the face or the rib, one shoul- 
der on his knee, then shovel it on his knees to load 
it in the low, one-ton tram cars. 

Sleepy Hollow didn’t need a mining engineer 
coming ail the way from Pennsylvania to take an- 
other man’s job. Only one man had been killed 
in Sleepy Hollow in the five years Butch Lane had 
been bank boss. Seven had died in Homer Rod- 
ney's one-year stay. Of course it had just happened 
that way. 

Many shots were sounding now, each with its 
peculiar whimpering that shimmered through the 
underground. Rodney lifted his hand again. This 
time he pointed straight in front of him. Again 
Lane shook his head, and once more pointed in 
the direction he had pointed before. The foreman 
shook his head, lifted it, and jabbed out the wick 
of his lamp on the smooth rock above him. He 


pulled the lamp from the front of his cap, holding 
it to Lane. Lane touched the lire to the wick, and 
the foreman had a light again. He lifted the lamp 
and used both hands to get it back in his cap, a 
forefinger having to find the hole for the hook. 
Lane’s hand simply went up, down, and his lamp 
was hooked in place. 

"You don’t get inside enough,” he grinned. 
“You spend too much time in your shack on the 
tipple. The place for a boss is in the guts of things.” 

“I know you don’t like me.” Both had for- 
gotten to whisper. “But we’re lost and gone to 
hell if we fail to get oùr heads together. No one 
will know where to find us. We’ll stay here to rot!” 

Something sounded overhead, the faintest 
crackle that might hâve been thin ice about to 
corne apart. Butch looked up, quickly, knowingly. 
Something groaned at that moment, yards away to 
Rodney’s left. It became a slow crying of pain. 
A rock fell, tremendous weight coming down on 
old timbers wiggling like rubber, then suddenly 
splintering into bits. 

"Wait!” Butch’s waming was a low hiss, his 
hand darting to the foreman’s chest as he started 
to boit forward. “Maybe it’s not in the textbooks, 
but the top’s working right above us. I don’t want 
it said that I pulled the mountains down on you.” 

"That’s what they will say!” gasped the fore¬ 
man, his face white behind the muck and smudges. 
“If—if you don’t lead the way out of here!" 

“Easy does it.” Butch grinned, his voice a 
breath. He turned, and moved on like a cat stalk- 
ing a bird. “Keep your voice down, professor." 

Maybe they crawled 80 yards. There was no 
way of telling how far. They were going around 
this cave-in, around that. Years ago Sleepy Hollow 
had been a convict mine. English, Welsh and 
Scotch had contracted for the prisoners, paying the 
State a pittance for their labor. Down in this black 
hell prisoners had been forced to buck to it. They 
came up with a task of 10 tons a day to the average 
miner’s five. One who failed to get his task had to 
face the whipping boss, and the 14-foot leather 
strap. Bucked down on a floor with a roll like a 
half-barrel under him, many men had died there, 
screaming and cursing Sleepy Hollow to the end. 


R ounding a fall-in, they came to one who.had not 
died on the floor in the whipping room. A 
face leered at them in the circle of their lights. It 
was a fleshless and skinless face. Here was death 
himself grinning through bearded mold, the head 
shoved forward and up. Shadows danced and 
darted in, out and around the empty sockets that 
were once eyes, the lights of the lamps of the crawl- 
ing pair doing weird things in this long-buried 
darkness. 

“Odd,” whispered Rodney, a great awe upon 
him, “that the body was never found.” 

"Many were never found,” whispered Butch. 
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next 80 yards. They wormed out under a great 
ceiling slumped to the left, and found themselves 
in an old entry where cars and mules had once 
traveled. Panting for breath, Lane spoke again. 

“There—there's something—o£ a breeze stirring 
—here!” 

"I’m so weak,” groaned Rodney, wanting to 
drop on his face. “I—I never was in—black damp.” 

“It’s a gas you don’t smell, you don’t hear or 
taste it.” Lane was recovering his voice after three 
or four minutes of resting. “You never know it’s 
there until it gets you.” 

“You—you could hâve left me back there.” 
Rodney was doing his best to smile. “They might 
make you foreman of Sleepy Hollow again.” 

“Damn you!” Lane snarled at him, face still 
drooling perspiration after the hard pulling to get 
the foreman here. “How much oil do you hâve left 
in that can on your beltî” 

“It—it’s light.” Rodney fanned an uncertain 
hand back to his belt. “Must hâve used more than 
I thought.” 

“You lost the cap somewhere, that’s ail!” Lane 
sneered at him. “Didn’t they tell you in school to 
keep it screwed on tight? And what do they tell 
you to do when you’re lost?” 

“I’ve forgotten, Lane. Don’t rub it in.” 

“You need things rubbed in.” Lane wanted to 
laugh, and lacked the energy. 


Y eah, I know.” The foreman leaned limply 
against the rock. ’Tm sorry I was sent to take 
your job, Lane. Others warned me that I was Corn¬ 
ing to one of the worst hell-holes I could pick.” 

“They lied!” Butch Lane was quickly on the 
défensive. "Sleepy Hollow’s as good as most of 
them. It requires only a man to fight it. Can you 

“Can’t we walk some here?” 

"Sure, if we push a million tons of rock out of 

"I’m pretty sick, Lane.” 

“Not pretty, just sick.” Lane laughed. “An- 
other dose of black damp, and you’re done. Head’s 
splitting now, I guess?” 

“Like beating hammers on my skull.” 

“That’s black damp.” Again Lane peered into 
the shadows. “It’s like dynamite smoke. Get down 
on it, and you won’t corne out of it until you’ve 
slept about 12 hours.” 

“You’ve been down on it, then?” 

“Three times on black damp. I don’t know 
how many times dynamite smoke’s made me sick. 
We’ve got to move on.” 

“Hâve you any idea at ail where we are?” 
“Sure!” Lane laughed again. “We’re in the 
bottom of old Sleepy Hollow. Only God knows 
how deep the bottom is, and I doubt that He’ll 
worry too much about a couple of dirty-necks like 
us. I hâte the thought of suffocation. Never 


thought I’d like to be buried alive. Must be tough, 
waking up and finding somebody’s made a mistake, 
you in a coffin, the earth on top—and nothing to d’o 
but gasp and twist and die! I’ve heard of people 
being dug up—” 

"We could change the subject, Lane!” 

“It concerns us here, I think. How’s your 
religion?” 

“I think my chances are fairly good.” 

"Then,” Lane shrugged, “you haven’t a thing 
to worry about! Go ahead and die while you’re in 
shape for it!” 

“You’re hard on me, Lane,” 


Y ou’ve been hard on others.” Lane’s eyes were 
on a rat now, the first he had seen in hours 
It peeped at him with the bright-copper eyes of an 
albino from between two huge rocks. “Johnny 
Turner wouldn’t hâve been killed a month ago if 
you’d allowed me new rollers on the bends. The 
fast rope that hauls the coal out of here from the 
side-track has killed a lot of men. I could never 
see that it would save the company money by not 
replacing rollers. When they crack and break they 
eut the rope, and there’s ahvays a wreck, a man 
maybe killed, and cars to be rebuilt. They’ve 
needed new bradishing over Eleventh Right and 
Seventeen Left for more than a year. Men need 
air back there, and you haven’t given it to them. 
You don’t murder men, Rodney, to keep your face 
straight with the company!” 

"Let’s move on.” The foreman had sat up. 
“The rats are watching us here! Look—look at 
them!” 

“Nice fellows to hâve around.” Lane laughed 
again. “As long as you hâve strength and light 
enough to keep them off. But I’ve never heard of 
them attacking a miner. They seem to know him 
as a friend. That’s more than most men know 
about each other.” 

"Anything will eat you if it’s hungry enough!” 
“That’s goes for you or me if we don’t get out 
of here. I’il bet you’re going to be a tough damned 
bird to chew!” 

He helped Rodney up, and blew out his lamp 
to save the oil. In a minute they were down on 


make it easy 

A discarded coffee can filled with sand and 
wrapped on the outside with red reflecting tape 
makes an excellent warning signal when changing 
tires or stopping on country roads at night. Place 
the can at least thirty feet back of the car, on the 
edge of the road. The weight of the sand will pre- 
vent the can from being blown over and rolling 
away. 

—W. Flynn, Orange, T ex. 
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their hands and knees again, worming and twisting 
they' way around the fall-in, trying to stay as close 
to*the entry as possible. When they came to a 
slight rise Lane got down to inspect a few old cross- 
ties that had been left behind after the rails for cars 
had been removed. 

“I think we’re going tjie wrong way,” he 
growled. “The ties show that they were worn the 
most on the upper side by the feet of the mules. 
That means they were outbound with the loads 

They went back the way they had corne, wind- 
ing and twisting, cursing in whispers here and 
there. Soon they put the entry behind them, crawl- 
ing and struggling on. Lane was helping the fore- 
man now, pulling at him, swearing at him. Sud- 
denly they stopped. A groan came from Lane. He 
lifted a waggling hand, a finger trying to point. 

“Look at him!” he croaked. “He’s grinning at 

us!” 

“Why—why, yeah, Lane! We’re back to the 
skeleton!” 

“He’s waiting for us to join him! His grin’s 
bigger!” 

"It’s the way your light’s playing on it, fool! 
But—but look!” Rodney was pointing now. “God, 
there’s a second one! They were caught back here 
in a cave-in! Maybe the entire entry fell in at the 
same time! Look at that awful moldl” 

“Whiskersl” Lane laughed. “They’ve both 
got whiskersl” 

“Lower your voice, fool!” 


créât sliding and falling sound drowncd out 
half his words. A rat squeaked somewhere. 
Lane jerked his head around, and now saw that rats 
were following only three or four yards behind 
them. Little pink eyes reflecting the light. 

Why were the rats following them? What were 
they expecting? What did they know? They were 
uncanny little devils, able, it was said, to tell when 
a ship was going to sink, when a mine was going 
to fall in. Did they know two men were going to 
die here? Rodney’s words came back. “Anything 
will eat you if it’s hungry enough!” 

“Corne on! We’ve got to get back to the 

Easier said than done! They crawled, crawled, 
and crawled. Rodney slumped a couple of times. 
Lane felt his hands getting weak and uncertain, a 
great weariness overcoming him, his head feeling 
as if it was going around and around. 

“I—I’ve got it, too, Rodney!’’ he gasped. 
“Black damp!” 

“It—it must be back there around the skele- 

“Save your breath!” 

“God we’re back to them! Look, Lane, look! 
We—we’re going in a circle that keeps—keeps bring- 
ing them back! The skeletons again! The awful. 


awful skeletons grinning at us! Look at the rats! 
There’s more—more!” 

“Shut up! damn you! I’m—I’m getting weak!" 

“Crawl, Lane! Crawl! We—we gotta get away 
from here!” 

They got back to the entry somehow, crawling, 
falling on their faces. The rats followed, each 
small face wearing a smirk—happy little devils may¬ 
be waiting for the end! 

"They’ll rob your dinner bucket,” groaned 
Lane. “That’s why everybody takes the little bails 
out of the lids. They’ll lift the lid and rob the 
bucket, but I never heard of them attacking a 

“Tomorrow,” groaned the foreman, “is my 
wife’s birthday.” 

“Some time,” snarled Lane, “to think of birth- 

They were soon moving on again, Lane help¬ 
ing Rodney, now and then feeling a hand on his 
shoulder as the foreman tried to help him. They 
fell into a breeze again, and found themselves back 
in the old entry. It looked like the same place, but 
—where did ail the rats corne from? They were 
there, they were everywhere, in the dark cracks in 
the fallen rocks, on the sides, on the tops of the 
rocks—those little albino eyes looking, watching, 
those little faces smiling down at them, up at them, 
long and hairless tails going this way and that. 

“I’m telling you,” groaned Lane, “I never 
heard of them attacking a miner.” 

"I’ve read of them attacking in the old walls of 
Manila and other Spanish cities, Lane. Hunger 
has been known to make men cannibals—right in 
this country in the early California days! You 
should hâve taken a job as a coal digger instead of 
a company job. I couldn’t hâve brought you on 
this prowl.” 

“You wouldn’t hâve lasted this long if I hadn’t 
corne. You would hâve died back there leaning 
against a rock, the skeleton grinning and watching 
you topple over!" 

“You’re a mining man, Lane. I’ve never said 


S oon they were moving on again, stumbling on 
their hands and knees, weaving, rocking, getting 
around or over the fall-ins. The rats followed as if 
thoroughly enjoying their efforts. The air grew a 
little stronger, and vanished entirely in places. 
They weaved back to the entry, away from it, and 
back again. Lane seemed to go to sleep somewhere, 
and awoke with Rodney slapping him stinging 
blows across the face. He came up cursing, not 
realizing that Rodney was now carrying the light 

“The rats are getting doser, Lane! They seem 
to be trying to drive us somewhere, Lane.” 

“Well—well, ail right. They live here, you 
know.” 
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There was nothing funny, yet Rodney laughed. 
They came to a place where it was like trying to 
scale a wall tilted backward at a 45 degree angle. 
Now Rodney was helping Lane, cursing him in 
whispers at the same time. In a moment Lane was 
helping Rodney, and cursing him in a far away 

“We—we’re in a pull draft here,” muttered the 
foreman. “Guess we’re getting ail the black damp 
in Sleepy Hollow, but—but I thought I saw light a 
little—little while ago.” 

“Your mind’s going. You get that way just 
before the end.” 


T hey reached the top o£ the rock under a great, 
wedge-shaped opening. Over a sharp ridge 
and they were going down, slipping and sliding. 
Suddenly they were plunging» their feet into black 
and evil-smelling water rising like ice to above 
their knees. 

The rats had stopped above them, little figures 
on the rock dancing back and forth, expressing 
sounds that could hâve been joy. Locked together 
like two men hugging each other, Lane and Rodney 
were looking up, there eyes big and round with fear. 

"Oh, the rats!” groaned Lane. “I’ll never 
again believe they won’t hurt a miner and always 
try to help him! The damned things are here to 

“No, Lane!” Rodney was beginning to sob 
and cry like an old woman. “My light went out! 
We—we don’t hâve a light! But—but they’re up 
there in the light! Maybe it’s just something that 
happened, but—but maybe they’ve tried to help us 
after ail! Look! Light of the outer world is 
streaming in on us! Up there! Through that 

"Yes, light!” Lane's voice was a shattery wall 
of laughter, the cold water shivering him. 
“Through that crack! And—and the crack no 
wider than your fist and 80 feet high! We’ve got 
to hâve a light. This water’s freezing. It—it stinks 
like a thousand graveyards! Something’s dead 
around here!” 

"It’s your guts, Lane!” Rodney’s sudden 
laughter might hâve belonged to a madman. 
“You’ve lost your nerve! It’s dead!” 

“You’re a liar!” 

He struck a match from a waterproof case in 
his pocket, and touched lire to the wick of the lamp 
from his cap, then gave Rodney a light. A groan 
came out of him when he looked forward in the 
glow. 

“We’ve got to turn back! The world’s fallen 
aliead of us!” 

“There’s a current here.” Rodney was staring 
at the water. "It goes to our right. Let’s try to 
follow it.” 

“You’re crazy!” 

“Crazy men hâve broken out of jails! Look! 


There’s a hole, maybe an old cross-cut entry. May¬ 
be a cut-through at some time to drain this side 
of the mine and finish working it when there’d 
been a cave-in toward the main entry! It’s a chance, 

"Like a snowball in hell!” 

They almost fought, cursing each other, but 
they moved on. The rats followed, keeping up an 
endless squeaking on shelves and in cracks above 
the water. Soon they were in water up to their 
waists with each step bringing it higher. 

“It—it’s a cross-çut.” Lane’s teeth chattered. 
“I—I feel old ties underfoot and see—see drill marks 
in the rock over us. But look ahead!” He stopped, 
pointing with a shaky hand. “It goes—goes into a 
swag! The top’s lowering to the water.” 

“But the water’s going on through!” cried 
Rodney, voice shattery. “They must hâve tapped 
a big cold spring somewhere back here. Look at 
the current now. It—it’s beginning to whistle.” 

“Hell whistles, too, they tell me! We’ve got 
to turn back, Rodney! I’m—I’m slipping! I—I 
can’t hold my footing! Rodney! Rodney!” 

He went down with a splash, the last of his 
voice the scream of a maniac. He went down and 
under, his hands instinctively up, arms trying to 
wrap around his head to protect it. He hit bottom, 
bumping old ties, hitting rusty rails. He came up, 
striking rock, scraping along it, keeping his eyes 
closed and holding his breath. A pull hurled him 
up and up. As a dying thing too scared to die he 
shot into air, gasping for quick gulps of black 
breath in a black world. 


S uddenly he was crying out from a new terror. 

Something had corne shooting up from below. 
He thought of monsters, of long tentacles wrapping 
around him, first his legs, then his body. He was 
screaming, trying to fight when Rodney’s voice 
came bawling through the maddening darkness. 
"Lane! Lane!” 

“Rodneyl” 

They went down, hanging together as if sucked 
into a freezing black abyss without a bottom. 
Somewhere down in the depths he felt Rodney 
about to slip away from him. Grabbing furiously, 
he caught on to the foreman, holding, clinging to 
him. Limp and near dead for air they shot up 
again, going around and around on the rim of 
what was like a gigantic Whirlpool in the belly of 
the earth. Crying, sobbing in one last intake of 
breath, they shot down again, rolling, tumbling, 
tossing, each hanging on to the other. They hit 
bottom somewhere, were sucked along it, then were 
going up in another wild ride. 

Striking air again, blackness still around them, 
they clawed themselves to a rock, wet spiders hang¬ 
ing on to each other and the rock at the same time. 
Rodney was the first to slip, his voice terror in ft- 
self as his cold hand lost its grip on the rock. 
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“Lane! Lane!” 

And Lane went with him, hanging on for life 
with one hand, pawing for something to grab with 
the other. He caught onto another rock, getting 
his forearm around it to the elbow. Rodney pulled 
and jerked, a fighting fish of giant size making a 
last battle for its life on the end of a line. Lane 
was torn loose from the rock. A second or two 
later it was Rodney grabbing, holding on, saving 
Lane, and Lane the struggling fish on a line as the 
whirling currents sawed and pulled, whipping him 
this way and that. 

It was Rodney who helped him drag up on a 
rock until only their legs were in the water to just 
above the calves. Worn out, too cold and scared to 
talk, they sat there, the foreman to Lane’s left, each 
leaning against the other—two lost soûls in a cold 
black hell, the swift water hissing, waiting for them 
with fiendish glee expressed in its furious whirling. 


R odney finally stirred long enough to find his 
waterproof match tube in his dripping clothes. 
He struck a match, shielding the flame between wet 
hands. Their lamps were gone along with their 
caps. Wet wicks would hâve been useless if they 
had still possessed the lamps. 

“It must hâve been a side-track here.” The 
foreman seemed to hâve steadied himself. “It’s as 
big as a mule barn. We—we’ve got to try to go on.” 

“Go on?” Lane whipped his dripping head 
to one side to stare at him in the matchlight. "Go, 
hell! How—how can we go anywhere? I’il die 
right here on—on a rock above that damned black 

“Remember that smell back there.” Rodney 
was trying to laugh, the fool! “I said it was your 
guts! You’re proving it. We can’t stay here, and 
die without a fight. This water’s got to get outside 
somewhere. This is what the rats back there were 
trying to tell us!” 

“Rats?” Butch Lane stared with bleak eyes 
as Rodney struck another match. “You don’t be- 
lieve in rats! Two weeks ago I heard you arguing 
out on the tipple that they don’t do a damned thing 
to help a miner.” 

“I won’t argue that again, Lane. I won’t argue 
for or against the belief. Maybe they were just 
excited back there, intending neither harm nor 
help. But—but I think I’U go on believing they 
were trying to help us.” 

"You’re a changed man, Rodney!” Lane’s 
voice croaked. “Maybe you’re right, though. I got 
scared of them several times. You got scared. But 
—but like you, I’il go on believing in them, remem- 
bering what the old-timers say, the taies they tell.” 

“One thing’s certain.” The foreman was try¬ 
ing to laugh again. “No man living will be Smart 
enough to settle the question. Only the rats really 
know, and rats can’t talk. Now let’s push on.” 

"Push on?” The match was out. Lane could 


only try to glare in the darkness. “Back into that 
damned water!” 

“Back in that water. l’m beginning to think 
I believe more in rats than an old-timer like you. 
Let’s go.” 

They quarreled over it, and finally fought like 
two old women trying to paw and slap each other, 
too weak to deliver anything like real blows. Des- 
perate at last, Rodney grabbed Lane by the arm. 
A quick pull, and they were off the rock, struggling, 
hanging on to each other. Both were cursing. 

It was g. fool’s chance, one in a thousand for 
them to get anywhere except to quicker death. 
They went down, whirled around and around. 
Rodney’s courage had failed him when they came 
up. The foreman was trying to grab for something. 

Lane tore him away from a rock. At, once 
they were spinning again, going down and down. 
They bumped into rocks here and there. They 
held their breath. One fighting to save the other, 
they were dying for air until they were again flung 
upward and into it. This time it was like a great 
bombshell exploding in their faces. A world of 
light had suddenly been thrown upon them from 
the glare of a lowering sun on a rocky hillside cov- 
ered with scrub-timber. With one still trying to 
help the other, they went down a spillway, then 
hard against a steep bank. Like two half-drowned 
cats snarling and spitting, then breaking into 
spasms of laughter, they reached high and dry 
ground. 

Two men below cutting a log with a cross-cut 
saw looked up and saw them. They yelled some¬ 
thing as they turned to stumble and claw their way 
up the slope. Peaceful oblivion fell on the wet 
and grimy figures before willing hands were near 
enough to aid them. 


W ell, you’re maybe not so bad after ail,” Butch 
Lane said when they grinned at each other 
several hours later, lying side by side in a Birming¬ 
ham hospital. “I guess I’ve seen worse. I can’t 
think just where or when right now.” 

“Just what I was thinking about you, Butch.” 
Rodney was looking up at the white ceiling. “I 
had something to tell you yesterday on the tipple, 
but you made me mad, and I decided to make you 
wait. I’ve been made general superintendent of 
ail the company workings out there. You’re going 
back as foreman of Sleepy Hollow—or any of the 
other workings you’d like to hâve. The company 
doesn’t know where I’d find a better man." 

Lane was silent for a long time, blinking at the 
ceiling, then came out with his thoughts. "I still 
say we’ll hâve to hâve a new opening to get at those 
old drifts.” 

Rodney grinned. “That’s a proven fact after 
today. We’ve had solid proof that there’s just no 
other way to get to that damn’ coal, Butch!” 

—By Tom Roan 
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man around 
the house... 


BY 

JOHN SHARNIK 


Even a postage-stamp backyard can be fixed 
up into a pleasant spot for outdoor living. 


J udging by the ads for outdoor fumiture and 
barbecue equipment that break out annually at 
this season, Americans are spending as much time 
in their backyards nowadays as they were said to 
spend in speaks and rumble seats when I was a 
tad. A healthy social development, no doubt, but 
one that I thought was passing me by. As title- 
holder to a yard roughly the site of a check stub, 
I couldn’t see any way to squeeze a terrace of any 
useful proportions into the space without knocking 
. out my wife's chrysanthemums (Lord help mel) or 
our one tree (which supports the neighborhood 
basketball hoop). 

Nevertheless—can do, according to landscaping 
experts I’ve been talking to lately. The owner of 
today’s typical small-sized backyard, they say, cari 
get in on the outdoor-living bonanza as well as the 
squire with a sprawling estate. You do it by laying 
out a so-called “modular ground plan”—a kind of 
file-cabinet approach to the backyard. It not only 
apportions a neat, compact space for everything, 
but also reduces grounds-keeping to a minimum. 

You start by laying out on a leveled area a 
gridwork of redwood or cedar headers—2" x 4"s 
placed on edge—to form a pattern of squares, dia- 
monds or oblongs. The headers should be treated 
beforehand with a wood preservative plus an anti¬ 
termite solution (your hardware store has both). 
The headers can be held in place by nailing them 
to stakes driven into the ground at various points in 
the gridwork. 

The headers form the "compartments” of your 
“file cabinet.” Most of the rectangles are filled in 
with one kind of terrace surfacing material or an- 
other—gravel, bricks laid in sand, or concrète (with 


the headers serving as a built-in form). An oc- 
casional square or double square will be filled with 
topsoil to serve as a neat, well defined planting 
area for shrubs, flowers or trees. 

Besides putting your yard in order and simpli- 
fying the problem of keeping it that way, the grid¬ 
work System gives the whole area an over-all unified 
pattern that makes a small plot look bigger. 

FENCING IN. I’ve logged a certain amount of 
time in sidewalk cafés overseas, but when it cornes 
• to outdoor eating and drinking at home, I’d just 
as soon keep my table manners out of the neighbors’ 
sight. This kind of privacy, the landscapers point 
,out, doesn’t necessarily require surrounding your 
property with a head-high brick wall. In a good 
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many cases, if you take a look at your yard from 
outside, you’ll find that one or two short but 
strategically-placed lengths of fence will block the 
Unes of vision into your “outdoor living room.” 

There are some new slants on materials too— 
the net effect of ail of them being to screen your 
yard without giving it the grim, shut-in feeling of 
the playground at the State pen. There are, for 
instance, those Fiberglas-reinforced plastic panels 
that keep turaing up in this department in one 
form or another. You can also use 1" x 2" or 
1" x S" wood slats, leaving an inch or so of space 
between ther%when you nail them—horizontally or 
vertically—to a framework of 2" x 4"s. 

One of the more ingenious screening devices I 
hâve lately encountered was built by a neighbor of 
mine, using a framework of one-inch iron pipe, 
with the uprights sunk in concrète. On the frame 
work he strung a couple of grommeted white tar- 
paulins that he’d picked up one day while nosing 
around an Army-Navy surplus store. 

Incidentally, he made back part of his expense 
on the deai—the half a buck I’d bet him that he’d 
never find any sensible use for those surplus tarps 
he’d bought. 

WHAT'S NEW. If your wife’s pushing for some 
new kitchen equipment, keep an. eye on the current 
trend in this field—built-in appliances. Built-in 
stoves (with burners set into counters and separate 
oven unit mounted in the wall at waist height) 
hâve become widely favored in the last couple of 
years. This year the refrigerator and freezer are 
also going built-in. They’re mounted well off the 
floor to eliminate stooping, and are fitted flush to 
walls and floor to do away with dust traps. Also on 
the market now are spécial built-in radios, to mount 
Bush into a kitchen wall. 

Newest hardwood ply for wall paneling that 
I know of is also the cheapest. It’s a mahogany-like 
wood called samara, huge new tracts of which hâve 
recently been opened up in Africa. At around 26 
cents a square fdot, it’s only about half the price of 
most hardwood plywood. (Available at U.S. Ply- 
wood dealers in your locality.) 

Chances are pretty good that if you buy a 

new house in the next couple of years, it’U be a pre- 
fabricated job. Leaders in the field, who expect to 


eut a huge slice out of the total housing pie this 
year, predict that within five years prefabs will hâve 
taken over the whole $15-17,000-and-under housing 
bracket. Meanwhile, the assembly-line building 
process, which used to be regarded as strictly for 
cheap housing, is also invading the luxury brackets: 
Prefabs are now being built carrying price tags as 
high as $45,000. 

Unde Sam is right in step with the do-it-your- 
self trend. The Government Printing Office pub- 



TERRACE PRIVACY ingeniously created 
with tarpaulins strung on iron pipe. 


lishes some 52 different pamphlets and handbooks 
intended to help the homeowner keep his home in 
good repair and get the most for his housing dollar. 
A newly released list ranges from “Sélection of 
Lumber for Farm and Home Building” to "Simple 
Plumbing Repairs,” “Insulation” and "Closets and 
Storage Spaces.” Most of them will cost you no 
more than a quarter. You can get a copy of the 
new order list by writing to Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Ask for the list of government publica¬ 
tions entitled “Help for the Homeowner and 
Builder.” 
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Angler's 

Almanao 



By Robert C. McCormick 


THIS MONTH'S STAR: 

Brook Trout—Also called East- 
ern Brook, Speckled Trout, 
Squaretail, Mountain Trout, 
Coaster, Native Trout and Red 
Trout. 


MARKINGS: Worm-like markings on dark 
background along back, plus carminé and yellow 
dots along sides, each surrounded by bluish halo. 
Easiest identification: square tail, plus white edging 
on lower fins. Average size in lakes: 1-2 poun<is. 
Record: 14 pounds, 8 ounces, caught in Nipigon 
River, Ontario, in July, 1916. 

HABITAT: Brook trout hâve been planted in 
cold waters in 40 States. In alpine lakes and streams 
of Pacific Coastal States, fish grow to larger size than 
elsewhere, except Maine. Since brook trout need 
much colder water than other trout to survive (70 
degrees maximum), fiÿ fishing for them in either 
large streams or spring-fed lakes is possible only in 
springtime. When water warms, fish seek deeper, 
cooler hangouts around underwater spring holes. 
Fish also thrive in small mountain brooks, in swift- 
running riffles leading to deep pools as well as in 
pools themselves. Undercut banks beneath low- 
hanging trees are another favored hangout. In 
larger lakes, fish for brookies with streamer Aies 
along shoreline immediately after iœ thaws. Switch 
to deep-trolled lures, deep-fished worms or live 
minnows in warmer weather. 

HOW TO CATCH: Easiest of ail trout to 
hook, brookies are nonetheless the aristocrats of 
the trout family. Dry fly purists wouldn’t think â 
brook trout worth keeptng unless he’d personally 


discovered his quarry in some tiny mountain stream 
far from civilization. Native trout spawn here in 
the fall, seldom grow to more than six inches in 
length. Yet they’re regarded as a highly worthy 

Most conventional anglers, however, go after 
brookies in the more usual ways. Since brook 
trout hâve an almost instinctive ability to get 
hooked, worms (plus, perhaps, tiny minnows) are 
favored early season baits. Brookies feed avidly 
on nymphs, mollusks, salmon eggs (in the West), 
insects. Aies, worms and small fish. Any artificial 
lure tied (or made) into even the remotest facsimile 
will take fish. Though their smallness makes Aies 
(wet, dry or nymphal) or worms the best lures, 
brookies hâve been caught, both by spin and bait 
casting, on small plugs, spoons and spinners. Most 
times, brookies smash these midget offerings so hard 
that setting the hook isn’t necessary. ’ 

If ail this makes brook - trouting sound easy, 
don’t bet on it. Though brookies will take lures 
other trout would turn up their tails at, they'll still 

r ak with the best trout once the angler is sighted. 

stalk these fish like an archer would a deer. To 
pep up fishing on dullish, warm days, switch to live 
grasshoppers, grubs or small red wiggler worms on 
tiniest possible hooks. Remember, too, once you 
discover location of a good spring hole in a brook 
trout lake, mark it well; fish will hang around ail 
summer just waiting to be caught. 
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A BLUEBOOK NOVELETTE: 


moAv mu* 

BY CHRISTIAN STEVENS 


Buck fever, they called it back in Montana. Only there it 
referred to freezing on the trigger when you got a deer in your sights— 
not a human being. How could Larry actually kill anyone? 


/ 


T he lanterns moved down the hillside like timid 
eyes o£ animais that watched a camphre from 
the darkness. As soon as those eyes close, Larry 
thought, the attack will corne. 

And X must kill. 

The lanterns wove and bobbed down the hill, 
ever doser, and then the flûtes began. 

Larry tried to move his toes up and down in 
his combat boots. The cold distributed itself for a 
moment and then settled .again in his little toes. 
He moved his feet back and forth faster and hit his 
Angers against the stock of his M-l rifle. He tried 
to forget the sting o£ the icy night air. 

It was impossible. It was the same deathly 
cold again. It brought the stars right down to you 
—not deceptive and meaningful, like the approach- 
ing lanterns, but as bright as flares. It was the same 
air that tightened the skin on his forehead while 
he was sleeping the night before—he had awakened 
from the pain. It felt like someone pressing on his 
face from two different directions with pièces of dry 
ice. It was the same cold that had tumed Gratton’s 
toes black on his right foot after they had run a 
long time. Your feet would sweat in those rubber 
boot-packs, and then the moisture between your 
toes would freeze if you were stuck in one hole like 
Gratton and couldn’t move around. 


The music from the flûtes was louder now, and 
Larry could see dark shadows behind the lanterns. 
Close, he thought, but never within hand-grenade 
range. Dutch was right about Koreans. They 
drew out your rifle fire, then answered with mortars. 
That’s what the men hated most of ail—the only 
thing worse than the cold. The gooks were smart 
with the mortar, too Smart for American hand 
grenades. 

“Dutch?” Larry thought his voice sounded 
scared in the darkness. “You asleep?” 

But Larry knew the sergeant never slept. 
“Yeah,” was the answer. 

“Tomorrow’s Good Friday, isn’t it?” 

“Mmm. Whatsamattuh?” 

Larry wondered how Dutch could lie there in 
the snow and be calm and relaxed without sleeping. 
He hadn’t slept since Larry had dug in three days 
ago as a new replacement. 

“The lanterns. What are they?” 

“Gooks. Don’t worry. Psy-war. They’ll leave.” 

Larry sat in his hole and shivered. The snow 
had crept underneath his parka and once in a while 
some icy drops would trickle down his back. 

. .. you’ll hâve to dig your own hole in Korea, 
men, and dig it deep. Your home in war. It’s your 
life or death. Dig it deep, soldier . . . 



The rifle crack came from the left flank, not 
too far from their position. It had been such a 
wrong Sound, so out of timing, like a target shot in 
basic. Larry recognized the .30-caliber report im- 
mediately as coming from an American rifle. He 
held his breath at the Sound. It meant someone 
had lost the game of nerves and tried to hit a lan- 
tern. Then a dull thunkk sounded from high on 
the hill. 

The lanterns still wove and the flûtes played 
as Larry pictured the mortar’s death arc, high, high 
in the air, nosing now gracefully to earth. Now! 
Why didn’t it hit and smash and burst, destroying 
the night? The snow was black in the night until 
you smelled it and maybe tasted it with its thick, 
salty flavor of human blood. Now death. 

But the flûtes played. 

The weird, hollow noises, sometimes squealing 
like a nest of field mice, formed some oriental 
melody Larry couldn’t understand. It had been 
three days and that funny music and the lanterns, 
waiting for an attack. 


E ftRY heard the whisch first. It had been like that 
before, and he tried to think of some Sound he 
hated more than that whisch-whisch, like a huge, 
cellophane sack being crushed with just a small 
opening in it to let out the air. The cellophane 
«ound had made him shiver, but when the explosion 
came, it was to the left. 

. . . whenever the mortars start, keep moving 
before someone zeroes in on you. They’ll try to 
bracket. One in front. One in back. Third for 
effect. Keep moving . . . 

He wanted to bug out, but Dutch just lay there 
in the cold. Somehow, Larry figured Dutch was 
right, despite the lectures in basic. Maybe basic 
had been right for some of them, but Larry just sat 
there, knowing that if he kept moving his chances 
wouldn’t be any better. He just waited for the 
cellophane sounds. 

Dutch cursed and tumed over in his blanket, 
glancing at Larry. No émotion at ail registered in 
his rugged, belligerent face, and his mouth barely 
moved as he said, “There ain’t no sense worryin’. 
If it misses, it misses and gets the next guy. If it’s 
gonna get you, it’s gonna land smack in your hole, 
and then you can’t do nothin’ about it anyways.” 
He shook his huge, grizzly head and started to climb 
out of the blankets. Larry looked at his watch. 
“Okay, Dutch.” 

They traded places, and Larry winced when 
the snow brushed from his elbow onto the dirty, 
Korean blankets. They were covered with filth and 
there was still some straw on them from the Korean 
house where Dutch had stolen them. The maggots 
stayed with the blankets. Hazard of war, Larry 
thought. He’d read that somewhere in a humor- 
ous vein. Maggots weren’t funny, though. They 
were war. They were part of Korea and cold and 


hunger and fatigue and injury and those mortars. 
How did Dutch stand them? He said you could 
get used to them. 

The master sergeant sat like a gargoyle, 
wrapped in a blanket. Every muscle was still ex- 
cept for his square, stubbled jaw that moved slowly 
as he chewed. He wore his winter pile cap straight 
above his brows with the flaps down that made his 
head look even larger. He had once told Larry he 
never could wear a helmet. 

The pile cap described Dutch, Larry thought 
as he settled into the temporary warmth of the 
blankets. He did things his way. Ail the tricks, 
including those Larry'had learned in three days, 
had brought Dutch from Ardennes to a hill they 
called Friday, and he would keep going in his own 
way through ail wars. The name Dutch fitted him. 
Tough and from Louisiana. A man of war. Larry 
believed this was how ail wars were won; not by the 
rules, but by the men who turned wars into ma¬ 
chines that they understood. Dutch was the kind 
of man who could blaze a trail of action out of his 
intuitive ideas of an enemy machine-gunner. He 
could lead a squad forward when the enemy was 
supposed to be zeroing in on that same forward 
movement, because Dutch had that instinctive, 
military psychological genius to know the enemy 
would try to out-guess him and lire behind. 

According to the rules Larry had learned in 
basic, Dutch should hâve been killed the first day. 
He was tall enough to be the biggest man in Korea, 
but once when the gooks had spotted their position 
with a burp gun, Larry had never seen anyone be- 
come such a small target or move so fast as Dutch 
did. 

Larry tried to picture Dutch on the outside. 
He couldn’t see him in civilian clothes. It seemed 
he was born in field pants and an OD shirt. Larry 
thought he must hâve always been beady-eyed and 
hot-tempered and as Smart as they corne, because 
he had corne ail the way. 


O ne time Larry had mentioned he thought the 
chaplains were right when they said everybody 
probably prayed to God when the firing started, 
and Dutch had chuckled to himself. 

“An old fallacy, m’iad,” Dutch had said, “that 
is strictly propaganda for the propagators. I hâve 
a theory that ail chaplains should make expert on 
the range in ail weapons before they’re allowed on 
the front Unes.” 

“They aren’t ail phonies,” Larry had replied. 
"They’re here, too, aren’t they?” 

“Aw, it’s a crock. Lemme tell you something. 
I ain’t prayed yet. What do you pray to?” Dutch 
had squirmed in his position to get a little more 
comfortable, his green eyes never leaving Larry’s 
face. “Once I saw a mail clerk—as queer as a square 
grape this guy was—on his knees prayin’ like an 
old woman when the Krauts were kicking our 
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teeth in at Ardennes. Just got down on his knees 
crying and prayin’, and i£ he’d been fighting or 
even running, he’d probably been okay. Maybe 
he’d've even saved some of his buddies. Know 
what happened? They eut him down with a fifty 
so you couldn’t find the pièces.” 

It was hard to picture Dutch as anything but 
an RA master sergeant. As Larry lay there, Dutch 
sat wide awake in his blanket, his eyes glued to the 
sight o£ the bobbing lanterns, making a wager. 
Dutch looked out at a mathematical enemy and bet 
himself the attack would corne just before dawn to 
catch the men half-awake. 


B ut he would be wide-awake and waiting. To 
Dutch there was no threat to democracy out 
there, no evil force, no enemy of Christianity, no 
ungodly infidel, no Communist warrior. To Master 
Sergeant Hiram (Dutch) DeRose, there was just a 
statistic, a strategie number. I£ it came within 
hand-grenade range, DeRose was ready to play 
bail. He was a soldier without fear. He was sav- 
ing the United States and democracy and Christian¬ 
ity—but not from Communism. No highfalutin 
théories or ideas. Just plain man against man—and 
he was a better man. He was Christianity’s warrior, 
this non-believer: the hero of this war. There was 
no other kind of hero. 

He sat there and thought: "I could sure use a 
bottle of beer.” 

Larry turned over on his side and listened to 
the flûtes. He knew it would be impossible to tell 
anybody about the way things went in cirdes. It 
was a gamê of bluff ail day, where Larry avoided 
killing or being killed. He’d frozen twice, and 
Dutch had frowned harshly the second time. Buck 
fever, they called it in Montana. Only it came 
from “buck” or "deer” or even “target”—and not 
from “gook" or “chink” or “commie” or “red" or 
“human being” or ... . Well, how could he kill 
anyone? 

When it was ail over, how would he be able 
to tell anybody about this nightmare? The barber 
who said to Mm on that last furlough just before 
coming overseas, “Take it easy, Larry, when you 
get across the water”—would he understand? A 
nice guy, the barber, but would he know how it 
felt to climb up and down those hills forever? How 
about his buddy. Steve, who went to Germany after 
they had split up at Camp Roberts and Larry had 
gotten the Far East? How about the history prof 
at college who knew everything about the Korean 
Police Action? Would they understand the flavor 
of assault rations or know, what a man looks like 
without half his face? 

Then there was Ewie—soft, ivory skin and 
dark beauty, a vivid warmth no one else could offer. 
Ewie on the porch when she’d said she would write 
ail the time (he automatically felt for the small 
blue envelope in the upper pocket.of his field 


jacket). What was she doing now? She had kissed 
him long and hard and would hâve done what they 
were both afraid they would do, but didn’t. But 
could she know? Could she smell this stench and 
feel the maggots invading you from the blankets 
and the cold creeping in everywhere? 

He thought: “You’d hâve been proud of me, 
Ewie. A lot of guys mess around in ’Frisco and 
Japan. Prostitution’s the biggest racket there. But 
it’s not for me, Ewie, no foolin’ . . .” 

From where he lay, Larry could barely see out 
of his hole. But a few stars glittered in the range 
of his sight, and he wondered if Ewie would look 
at those same stars and be thinking of him. He 
prayed about her every night. Of course, he never 
prayed around any soldier, but inwardly. 

He started to say the Lord’s Prayer, and felt 
himself beginning to doze in the middle of it. 
Funny about Dutch, he thought. Probably prays, 
too. Three days. They said if you made it through 
the first week your chances were good ail the way. 
Yeah, sure. 

He realized his thoughts had wandered, and he 
started the Lard’s Prayer over again. This time he 
finished, and felt his lips hard with the cold when 
he asked God even to bless their enemies and . . . 

. . . Corne on you guys, tighten up those ranks! 
Now cover! 1 said. cover, ya’ dirty . . . 

“What’s that? Oh, dreaming . . . and bless 
Dutch and me and ail these guys. And give us 
strength and . . . well . . . unity . . .” 

. . . most of you ree-croots think this bayonet is 
something for opening C-ration cans. Well, I’il tell 
you what it’s for. It’s ten inches of cold Steel for 


NdtitoWtt... 


A French girl who was visiting this country 
was introduced at a party one night to an elderly 
minister who was about to celebrate his golden 
wedding anniversary. 

“What is this ‘golden wedding’ you speak of?” 
she asked. “We do not hâve this thing in France 
that I know of.” 

“That,” replied the minister, “means that this 
woman and I hâve lived together for fifty years.” 

“Ah, that is ’beautiful,” breathed the French 
girl rapturously. “Now I understand. So now you 
are getting married, no?” 

—Dan Bennett 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

Bluebook wïll pay $25 for eack story of “Native Wit” 
that is published. Each must be original and none 
can be acknowledged or retumed. 
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some gook’s gut. When you guys get to Korea, 
you’d. better know how to use it, because if you 
don’t—the gook will. . . 

It seemed like years since basic. He could 
almost hear the field first shouting “Stack arms!” 
or the noise of tables scraping on the floor begin- 
ning a lecture on tank warfare or the shouts of men 
at mail call. It seemed like at least a year. Larry 
dozed in half-sleep, remembering the names and 
faces and the boxes from home and personal, petty 
gripes. Wasn’t it at least a year since they had been 
sent to Korea and he had watched his buddy step- 
ping off the plank at Inchon ahead of him that 
first day? . . . 


S hanahan, Joseph Kl” the heavy-shouldered, 
Irish-descended kid in front of him had hol- 
lered, struggling with his pack awkwardly and try- 
ing to adjust an M-l still in cosmoline. 

“Twenty-fifth Division,” a harsh voice had 
snapped back. 

“Schubert, Lawrence RI” Larry stepped down. 
He was touching Korean soil. Just the day before 
they had looked at the hundreds of coffin boxes on 
the train platform in Japan. It took one day to 
cross the yellow waters. He and Shanahan had 
been together since being swom in at Butte, Mon¬ 
tana, only seven months before this, the dreaded 
FECOM. Now he and Shanny were in the same 
division of that same Far Eastern Command about 
which Time Magazine reported each week with a 
little black box on page one announcing the num- 
ber of dead, injured and missing. It was good to 
know someone. 

Going to prison was the only analogy Larry 
could form in his mind when he thought of those 
first days at Fort Lewis, Washington. But it was a 
prison filled with laughs. Everybody knew every- 
one else during induction, and the first few morn- 
ings, getting up at 3:30 was different and even 
amusing. Nobody took such a thing seriously. 
Surely, it wouldn’t last. 

But after that, when the men were split up 
and sent across the nation to camps from Fort Lee, 
Virginia, to Camp Roberts, California, the novelty 
began to taper off. Cleaning the latrine the first 
day was a novel expérience, something Larry had 
joked about and referred to in his letters home as 
a chapter out of James Jones’ From Here to Eter- 
nity. But it wasn’t long before the men were moan- 
ing every time their names appeared on the duty 
roster. It wasn’t long, either, before they had 
learned how to keep their names off that same de- 

Then the list was read for Camp Roberts as¬ 
signées, which the dark-eyed sergeant had described 
obligingly as a pipe-line to Korea. Larry, Shanny 
and Steve were on it. 

They still felt like civilians as they wore their 
new uniforms on the train to camp. They played 



cards and sang and stared out the window at the 
brown, sunburned hills of Southern California. 
Trucks met them at the station and packed them 
a.way like cattle as mean-looking corporals and 
sergeants hollered at them. They joked about the 
whole thing, riding in the bumpy six-by’s and star- 
ing at some of the new faces that had corne on from 
different trains. 

They arrived at Camp Roberts. “I heard this 
place has the biggest parade grounds in the world,” 
a dark-haired, round-faced young man with red- 
lidded eyes said. 

They stared from the trucks at the huge parade 
ground next to the camp Street they rode on. It 
seemed larger than a Montana wheatfieïd, and 
when they looked from one end to the other the 
barracks at the far end looked more like small 
blocks of painted wood. 

“They land planes on this thing.” 

“It’s supposed to be about a mile and a half 

“Bet it seems more’n that when you’re out 
there marching.” 


T hev passed a company of men doing P-T in tee 
shirts and fatigue pants. Then they saw about 
200 men in four groups and four abreast, double- 
timing in full dress with packs. They carried their 
weapons in front of them, diagonally across their 
chests as they trotted. Larry could see the sweat 
rolling down their faces. 

“Look at that! It must be at least a hundred 

During basic, the trio became doser friends 
than ever. Together, be it trouble or tough times, 
they learned the trials and tribulations of soldier- 

















ing. They had scrubbed comodes, pulled K-P, 
walked guard in 105 above heat, flunked inspec¬ 
tions, missed Monday morning reveilles after goof- 
ing off in San Miguel, Paso Robles, ’Frisco and L.A., 
laughed, perspired and maintained personal, quiet 
wrath—but always together. 

On their Christmas furlough in the middle of 
basic, they had returned to their homes with a new 
knowledge, seeing themselves as soldiers for the first 
time. Although their furloughs for the holidays 
had corne in the middle of basic, they were viewed 
at home in a different light than when they had first 
left for the army. While they described their 
stories of training and préparation for combat, they 
detected a new respect in the eyes of their audience. 
The threat of Korea, about which they maintained 
a manful and flattering silence, suddenly brought 
• Korea to Montana, where words were kinder, con- 
cern was more genuine, the drinks were on the 

Returning to camp they had been snowbound 
in Idaho Falls, appearing on a radio show. It was 
Shanny’s birthday, and they had won a fruitcake 
on the radio show and. had shared it on the bus 
back to Roberts. When the gloomy, brown bar- 
racks loomed up on the horizon in straight even 
Unes, their hearts sank, but at least they were to- 


T raining was intensified in the second half of the 
16-week cycle. Where they had lain before in 
the dust on the M-l range, coaching each other for 
countless hours in the blistering heat of mid-Sep- 
tember, now they crawled through mud and tried 
to learn mortar technique in freezing January rain. 
They ran the assault course with savage attacks on 
Korean-dressed dummies. They underwent tedious 
days and nights learning squad tactics and compass 
orientation. They vomited every time after run- 
ning the Waterbury Course too fast during physical 
training. 

The only feeling Larry had as the training in¬ 
tensified was an urgency about combat. He often 
thought they were not soldiers at ail, except when 
they went home on a furlough. They seemed to 
him more like a pack of yelping, scattered, rebel- 
lious youngsters who had no more ideas about what 
war was than a boy playing commandoesin the 
backyard. 

Their orders came down from G-l the next to 
the last day in basic. Larry and Shanny were on 
the big levy for FECOM, and Steve was given an 
assignment in Europe. When the company was 
broken up, the commanding officer gave a short 
speech at their party. He praised the men for their 
efforts and said he was proud they had the smallest 
AWOL rating on the camp. He was liked by the 
men, and, Larry thought, the only officer they had 
seen who did any work or trained with the men. 
He was a small, be-spectacled man who had taught 
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school in Oregon and who had been an enlisted 
man in World War II. 

Larry looked around at the men he had grown 
to know. There was the colored kid with an Irish 
name, O’Connell, who had been the butt of a lot 
of jokes and had been in four fights the first week 
of basic. Now he was one of the most liked of ail 
of them. There was Tabri, the Shoshone Indian 
from Nevada who had been stabbed by a corporal 
after coming back drunk and AWOL and upsetting 
the barracks. The corporal had received only com¬ 
pany punishment, and Tabri had later been thrown 
in the stockade for coming in drunk again. If it 
hadn’t been for the CO, Larry thought, watching 
the Indian across the mess hall laughing and jok- 
ing with a bottle of beer in one hand and his newly- 
awarded expert-rifle badge in the other, Tabri 
would still be in the stockade. 

There was Brayman, the bright, soft-spoken 
kid front Booker, Texas, who had t'igged up a skit 
for the party that night at the end of basic. His 
wife was going to hâve a baby, but Larry thought 
his cheerfulness was a little superficial, because he 
was on the FECOM levy as well. 

When the skit had ended, four of the men 
climbed up on a mess table and did a can-can. Two 
of them were Texans, both over six feet, named 
Junior Brown and Bobbie Joe Lee MacConakee. 
The other two were both under 5-feet-2. One was 
a Mexican who could only write his name and 
speak a few sentences of English, and the other was 
a Negro boy from Arkansas. They were dressed in 
winter underwear, combat boots, cartridge belts 
and helmet liners, and carried brooms at présent 
arms. With this innovation, the party gained new 
momentum. 


T arry spun the bottom of his beer bottle in semi- 
I J circles on the table meditatively. He won- 
dered about most of these men, who, for the most 
part, seemed essentially the saine people they had 
been at the first of basic. Already they were for- 
getting as much of it as they could. Some were a 
few pounds heavier and had new cusswords added 
to their vocabulary. He wondered how long they 
would last in Korea. There were so many stories 
about combat, anyway. Tlie first they’d heard in 
basic was that a machine-gunner’s life lasted some- 
thing like three minutes on the average. Larry 
looked at Shanny. He was the fastest mortar man 
in the company, and Larry' himself had fired the 
third highest score on the M-l range. But were 
they killers? 

Larry looked around again. Were these kids 
—these young punks who mooned about after mail 
call and went down to the PX every night for a pint 
of ice cream and fought in the barracks over comic 
books—tvere they honest-to-goodness soldiers? 

In a few days they were taking their 13-day- 
delays en route home before reporting to Camp 
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Stoneman, California. Their military occupa- 
tional status numbers on bulky, mimeographed or- 
ders sheets read: 4745. 

“Just think," Larry had said, "now we can 
legally wear blue piping and idiot sticks on our 

“Yeah,” Shanny had replied, shaking his head. 
“I thought I was sraarter than this. Brother. A 
combat rifleman in the infantry.” 


E rry and Shanahan had not been separated 
during the 22-day boat ride across the Pacific. 
They were on the same ship that carried them to 
Korea at the end of March, and both received 
similar regimental and company désignations: 35th 
Régiment, Baker Company. Then they were moved 
up to a reserve area for orientation. Ail the men 
were talking about a place near the Han River. 

The orientation was bitterly short. Larry 
thought about basic and remembered how they 
said if you didn’t remember a lot of things, you 
would be hurting. He couldn’t remember much 
right then. He went over the small items in his 
mind: 1) Keepyour M-l clean. 2) Moveyourfeet 
a lot if they get cold. 3) Change your socks as 
often as possible. 4) Stay down low when the 
trouble starts. 5) Be able to tear your rifle down 
in the dark. Larry could still see the TI&E placard 
against barracks walls everywhere in Camp Roberts 
in bright colors, with the picture of a black- 
silhouetted soldier holding his weapon at his side 
while he knelt on a hill that was obviously in 
Korea. Beneath the picture was the slogan: “Take 
care of your weapon and it will take care of 

Larry looked reverently at his M-l. He had 
fired over 180 for expert, ail right, but he’d been 
pretty lucky and he needed glasses. . . . 

“ . . . and we’d like to be able to tell you more 
about this thing,” the young, blond officer was 
saying. He looked nervous and scared to Larry, 
but then so did everyone else. The officer hesi- 
tated, digging at the hard ground where he squatted 
with a ,30-caliber bullet in his hand. His face 
was pale and sunken with fatigue. He continued: 
“I’m sorry I can’t take time now to tell you how 
they’re operating out there. You will wait in the 
battalion reserve areas after we cross the river. 
We’ll let you know when to corne up. Once we’ve 
crossed, get some chow. Better eat a lot. We only 
feed before dawn and after dusk. You’U be assigned 
platoons here and squads when you get out there.” 

Larry’s was the third boat across the Han 
River. He and Shanny had been sent to different 
platoons, but the men were still grouped together 
in the reserve area and Larry soon singled out his 
friend. Their first meal in Korea surprised them 
both. It was steak—better and more of it than 
they’d ever received in basic. Shanahan was witty 
in his dry, downcast aspersions on the situation as 


they ate and shivered in the wind that came at them 
from the Han. 

“Well,” he said, trying to get comfortable on 
a snow-covered rock, “we’re still alive.” 

Several times while they were eating they heard 
artillery blasting somewhere to the northwest. 
“Sounds like we’re pretty close, doesn’t it?” Larry 
had said, finishing his steak in fast gulps. 

“Guess we’ll go up soon,” Shanny replied. 

They got up stiffly and started with a small 
group towards a line to wash their mess gear. 

“First platoon wash up over here,” a voice 
hollered a few hundred yards away. That was 
Shanny’s platoon. He waved at Larry as a bunch 
of the men filed over a field towards the other 
wash-cans, while Larry stayed in the first line. 

The men were jabbering and rattling mess 
kits as Larry moved along in the line. Shanny 
occasionally would look over his shoulder and once 
he hollered something about meeting somewhere, 
but Larry couldn’t hear. A few moments later 
two, almost inaudible thunk-thunk sounds reported 
from a long way off. At first the line was quiet 
and then a Sound that Larry grew to know too well 
swished by their ears. It was a cellophane Sound. 
Two men, whose overseas uniforms were much 
more worn and dirty than those of the new men in 
the line, threw themselves to the ground. One of 
them hollered, “Mortar!” 

Larry found himself on the ground. Someone 
had pushed him. His M-l bounced against rocks 
at his side. He looked across the field to see 
Shanny and some of the others still standing, look- 
ing stunned and curious at the explosion far behind 
the rear area. But a second explosion followed 
immediately, and Larry felt his body lift off the 
ground as he saw Shanahan explode in three di¬ 
rections. It was a blinding flash and Larry lay 
there, his mouth dry with shock. 


I T was just like that. A flash and a blinding ex¬ 
plosion and someone he had known a long time 
blown to pièces. He couldn’t believe it. 

He saw the others rise and run to the field. 
Four others were injured by shrapnel and someone 
was saying: “How’d they get those mortars back 
here? Get cover!” It was the lieutenant. 

Larry wanted to go into the field where Shana¬ 
han had been hit, but he couldn’t move. He 
couldn’t even get up, although he knew there 
hadn’t been any shrapnel that had corne in his 
direction. A sergeant kicked him in the leg. 

“Get outa here!” he yelled. 

Larry ran to the shelter of rocks, where other 
men were huddled. One was saying: “You see that 
one? Brother, right on him!” 

“They won’t be able to find his dog tags.” 
Larry still couldn’t believe it. He remembered 
how good Shanny had been on the mortars. He 
knew the Sound of mortar firing. How did it 
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happen? It was more than irony. It had to be. 
The weapon in which Shanny had excelled killed 

him. 

Later that afternoon, when there was no more 
confusion, they drarik coffee and some of the fel- 
lows talked to Larry. 

“Too bad, buddy.” 

"Yeah. I remember seeing him step ofî the 
boat. His rifle wasn’t even out of cosmoline. 
Funny how it hàppens. Three minutes and it’s 

Larry didn’t say anything. He sipped his 
coffee and wondered if he should Write Shanny’s 
folks. The cup was shaking in his hand. 

A few hours later the alert came in front 
runners who had excitedly told the rear CP 
that Item Company had been wiped out in a line 
battalion. 

"Baker’s just about gone, too,” one had said. 
“Send them everyone you can who's designated to 
the 35th.” 

They had sent 20, and eight got to the line. 
The line, Larry thought. Line for what? Where 
was it? Eight had made it to a point where there 
was no more firing, but where were they? He was 
in combat now, he thought. But there was tomor- 


make it easy 

Does yoijr doc get lonesome when left alone 
at home? After a period of time, does he disturb 
the neighbors with his whining and barking? If 
this is true, hâve a neighbor “call” the dog. The 
ring of the téléphoné is a familiar sound and will 

—Jim Hontas, Canton, O. 


row or the next day or even Easter next Sunday. 
They give you steak, and if you don’t get blown 
to pièces, three days . . . 

He had been assigned to the third platoon, 
which was almost non-existent. The lieutenant 
who was one of the eight that had corne through, 
hollered at Larry and a few others to head for the 
squad on the left flank. Larry didn’t see any squad, 
but he automatically startcd to run when the noise 
began. Suddenly he realized the noise was the 
chatter of death that seemed to corne out of no- 
where. He dove to earth as though a great magnet 
had drawn him to the ground. Dirt and snow 
scattered about and he pushed his mouth into the 
cold earth, his heart in his throat. 

Someone had been hit behind him and he 
could hear shouting, but he didn’t look back. He 
waited for the staccato of the machine gun to stop. 
Then he waited for the silence to break again. 


When the third gap of silence arrived abruptly, and 
men began to run around him, Larry spotted a 
bunker and started to run for cover. Before he 
could reach it, something grabbed his leg and 
pulled him down hard into a hole. It was a big, 
tight-mouthed, grizzly-headed sergeant, who said: 
“If you wantah get your head blown off, just try 
that again. Keep down and shut up. Do what I 
tell you. I’m the boss.” 

Larry had two immédiate impressions. This 
guy was big in a big sort of way, and this guy didn’t 
wear a helmet over a red, mean-looking forehead 
and beady eyes. 

“I’m supposed to be with the third squad,” 
Larry said between pants. He wondered just 
where in Korea he was. 

"Soldier,” the sergeant had replied with a 
quiet drawl, his head down as low as his knees, “I 
am the third squad.” 

They had been in that hole ever since. 


W hen Larry awokf., he realized he had actually 
slept an extra hour. He could see the first 
glint of dawn. Dutch was opening some assault 
rations. He gave Larry part of the cheese and cold 
hamburger out of cans numbered four and six, and 
they made cold cheeseburgers on crackers. They 
munched quietly, looking at the hillside. There 
were a few lanterns left. Dutch took the annnuni- 
tion Larry had brought up from the rear area and 
piled it with his. 

A haze from the east pierced the iron-colored 
sky so that you could see moving shadows on the 
hillside. The shadows still were out of hand- 
grenade range, and seemed to grow farther back 
as the sky grew brighter. 

When they finished eating, Dutch rolled over 
on his back and peered behind him to the right. 
Three others who had made it to the squad position 
with Larry were sitting in a hole close to them. 
One was a BAR man, one an ammo-carricr and the 
third a rifleman who had been a machine-gun as¬ 
sistant until the gunner was killed. 

The master sergeant made a motion with his 
hands. One of the men waved back and Dutch 
lumed to Larry: 

“Well, they’re up, anyways. Figure that BAR 
should corne in handy while we’re waiting for the 
sign to bug out.” 

“Do you mean back up?” 

“The lieutenant won’t hold if it’s a big one. 
And it probably will be. Gooks are funny, though. 
They send out a phony jump lots of times and 
then back it up with everything they’ve got after 
we’ve taken the bait. Happened a lot at Hung- 
nam. A green commanderai fall fer it every time. 
I can generally smell ’em out. When they send a 
fake attack first it’s always a lot smaller than if 
they were launching a real attack with a small out- 
fit. You can smell ’em comin’.” 
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"What happens i£ our ofïicers fall for it?” 
Larry asked. 

• “Them? They prob’ly will,” Dutch replied 
coolly. “We watch a while, then hall on out.” 

“Retreat?” 

A slow smile crossed Dutch’s dark face. “You 
ain’t been readin’ your Stripes, lad,” he said. 
“Ain’t yah heard? We don't retreat, we advance 
in the other direction. But lieutenants or no lieu¬ 
tenants, unless we’re told to hold we’ll hâve to 
bug out. We’re the only squad on this flank and 
the CP knows it.” 

Dutch took his M-l out of its sheath. He al- 
ways carried it in a cloth half-cover, like a fishing 
rod. The rifle was an exceptional piece, and if it 
hadn’t been in constant use during the past week, 
would hâve looked brand new to Larry. Every- 
body in Korea, he thought, had something unique 
of his own. With Dutch it was that pile cap with 
the flaps down and an M-l in top shape. The 
sergeant’s face reflected an interest that excluded 
Korea entirely as he carefully scrutinized the sight 
and chamber of his weapon. He gingerly brushed 
away mud from the boit and adjusted a clip as 
though he were tinkering with the parts of a Ford 
in a garage somewhere in Shreveport. 

“Wish we'd get some sun around here,” Larry 
said, distracted again by the cold. Dutch snorted. 
Larry could feel the cheeseburger in his stomach, 
hard and cold. He shivered. 

“It’ll be warm enough pretty soon,” Dutch 
said finally. Then, as though he were describing 
the function of a fuel pump, he explained that the 
attack would corne soon, probably in the darkest 
side of dawn, because the flûtes had been quiet for 
10 minutes. The sky had already tumed a drab 
yellow in back of them. 

Dutch had explained it without looking from 
his sight, but Larry felt the impact of the truth in 
the way he said it. He meant it—really meant it— 
because it was expérience talking. It was a past 
of violence filled with waiting in cold foxholes and 
eating cold cheeseburgers and keeping an M-l in 
good order. But the quiet. Tension, Larry 
thought, then battle. Out of battle by tension, 
quiet is bom. Like that. A simple cirde when 
you came down to it. You ran around in a circle 
until you, too, were quiet. 


S ometimes he wondered where the pattern was 
that you read about in newspaper accounts 
and novels. Where did writers get their geograph- 
ical data and information on locale? Where were 
the illustrated orders? He had heard someone say 
that wide river behind them was the Han. But if 
Dutch hldn’t explained in the three days they had 
been in that hole that they were part of a scheme, 
he wouldn’t hâve known one hill from another. 
And then he didn’t know how Dutch knew. They 
were what was left of a squad in a weak, third pla- 


toon that was theoretically covering the left flank 
of a patrolling outpost. Dutch had said their 
company was supposed to be two miles ahead of 
the main line of résistance, but that this line had 
been severed shortly after Larry and the three men 
in the other hole had arrived. There had been no 
word from the battalion CP since. That meant, 
Dutch explained, that they were eut off. 

The only thing that Larry was sure of was that 
there was an enemy in front of them on a hill some¬ 
where in Korea. If they were trapped it didn’t real¬ 
ly matter at that moment, because the enemy in 
front was supposed to attack. 

Dutch’s résolve made Larry feel strangely anx- 
ious. He was convinced that Dutch was right, but 
he didn’t know why. Perhaps it was because he 
knew the sergeant wasn’t thinking about a girl 
back home or a civilian job or a new car. He 
didn’t care if the Yankees beat the Dodgers. He 
was interested in a piece of métal and wood that 
weighed 10 pounds and was capable of issuing 
sudden death. It had a clean barrel and operated 
perfectly when kept in a cloth sheath. It was an 
invention of man that made Dutch’s job possible: 
to kill. He knew it well. So Dutch was correct if 
anybody was correct. 


E rry’s anxiety was replaced by another feeling. 

The clouds were brighter now, and a gray 
mist hung over the hills. Like those few moments 
before a rain, there was a stillness in the air when 
everything was absolutely silent. Larfy could hear 
his watch ticking, but he didn’t dare breathe or 
even look away from the hill at his wrist. He felt 
the sweat at the back of his neck beneath his parka. 
Dutch’s eyes scanned the hill, like a bird-dog spot- 
ting prey. There was no cold in that moment when 
time had stopped and silence deafened them. 

And then it came. 

Hundreds of small, brown bodies rose out of 
the hill like plants growing rapidly before Larry’s 
eyes. Suddenly they came together as a body, 
storming in an endless, human wave over small 
slopes on the side of the hill. Larry could see more 
to the extreme right, and even more beyond that. 
There may hâve been shouting, but ail he could 
hear was the immédiate response of 50*s and 30’s 
hammering at the enemy. The brown forms came 
on, flowing over a muddy, slippery ridge like 
thousands of panicky, defenseless, maniacal insects. 
They darted in and out of each other, and now 
Larry definitely could hear shouts and cries and 
“Sha! Sha!” 

The BAR began to speak from the other hole. 
Larry automatically tumed his head in that direc¬ 
tion, and then caught a glimpse of Dutch. The 
master sergeant was raising the clean, black barrel 
level with his eye. In that flashing glance, Larry 
had noted that Dutch had neatly folded the sheath 
and tucked it beneath his cartridge belt. 
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Larry started the Lord’s Prayer. At the 
end he asked God to bless their enemies. 


There were other noises. Larry realized the 
mass of ragged, filthy men hurling themselves down 
the slope were shouting in unison, but the cry was 
one massive shriek of death. Larry looked to his 
far right. A machine-gun cross-fire was spitting 
tracers in the half-light, forming a crazy, fire-glow- 
ing pattern that covered everything from one to 
10 feet above the ground. Bodies fell like charred 
tree stumps, toppling against each other . . . char- 
coal bodies against a glowing coal sky and sparks 
everywhere. The sparks eut into charcoal. 

The mortars began. This time they were 
from behind Larry, and the explosions began to 
show on the hillsides; first a puff of smoke among a 
mass of scattering brown men, and then a few 
moments later the Sound of the explosion. 

Larry gritted his teeth and unlocked his M-l. 
It should hâve been unlocked three days before 
this, he told himself, pretending to get into a posi¬ 
tion. He felt Dutch watching him. He didn’t 
look back, but he knew the sergeant’s eyes had left 
the enemy for the first time, and were focusing on 

Still the bodies came. Yet they never really 
seemed to get there. It looked as if huge Unes of 
them were being eut down. They stumbled and 
yelled and crawled forward. They stopped and 
screamed and then started towards you again. But 
they were always eut down again, too. They fell in 
illogical, comical ways, as though they were trying 
to deceive you, getting ready to creep towards you 
and infiltrate your Unes. Only since the BAR had 
opened up had there been any lire in their direc¬ 
tion, and then it was way off. 


E rry spotted a gook who was crouching low in 
the morning shadows. He was apart from the 
others and out of the machine-gun cross-fire. He 
crouched like a small boy, feet apart and heels fiat 
on the ground. A weapon rested against his knee. 

Without thinking of measuring, Larry knew 
he was exactly 85 yards away. The machine-guns 
fired to the right, but an M-l could pick him off 
simply. On the button. For sure. He knew he 
couldn’t miss, and was Dutch watching? He wasn’t 
sure why, but he had to get it over with. 

He raised the M-l. Ewie flashed into his 
mind, but instead of remaining, she drifted into 
the background of a large pasted target that they 
train you with in basic. A human bull’s eye rested 
on top of his front sight. 

The gook didn’t move. He sat, peering in 
Larry’s direction without seeing, like a squirrel. 

Aim . . . breath . . . hold it . . . squeeze. No. 
Again. Aim . . . breath . . . breath again . . . now 
hold it . . . that’s it . . . squeeze . . . squeeze . . . 
remember that swollen lip and the noise and kick 
the first time in the prone position on the range? 
There's thtt sight picture . . . perfect . . . now 
squeeze . . . 


Larry couldn’t lire. He looked at the sergeant. 
Maybe Dutch hadn’t seen that. The noise of voices 
was drowned in a tremendous volley of light and 
heavy machine-guns setting up a central line of 
fire. But then a roar that seemed to drown every¬ 
thing else out made the ground vibrate behind 
them. Dutch spun around, his head low, and the 
straight line that was his mouth tumed slightly 
upwards at one corner. He said in a queer, menac- 
ing tone: “Quad fifties.” 

The rifle shots that had deafened their ears 
before so.unded like popguns when the quads start¬ 
ed. Larry wanted to get up and look at the results, 
but he remembered Dutch had said: "Show your- 
self and you’re dead.” 

Now Dutch was shouting and making a hand 
signal and the BAR team ran in short spurts farther 
to the right front. The quads kept it up from 
newly-established truck positions, spitting death 
faster than any man could really calculate. The 
anti-tank machine-guns, Dutch had said, were the 
best weapons in Korea when ail four barrels were 
tumed on personnel. 


A the firing tapered, Larry could see the enemy 
through long streaks of mist and smoke. 
They were not coming in any more, but fell back 
in panic and disorganization. The quad 50’s fired 
only spasmodically as gooks jutted in and out of 
small crevices and behind rocks. Some still tried 
to corne forward on their fiank. But it was over. 

“Real thing,” Dutch said, looking away from 
the hot barrel of his weapon at the BAR team. 
“Take it easy on that, y’ hear? There’ll be a second 
wave.” One of the men nodded. Dutch gave 
Larry two bandoleers and a box of ammo. “Take 
this over to them,” he said, “and stay low.” 

No one was firing on the left fiank now, and 
the only noise was an occasional rifle report. Larry 
crawled with his chin hugging the snow. He didn’t 
notice the sting of the cold on his wrists any more. 

The three men looked scared to Larry. They 
didn’t say anything when he slid into their hole. 

“How many over there?” one asked. He was 
a young, pimply-faced kid with glasses and a high 
forehead. He talked like a Midwesterner. 

“The sarge and me.” Larry felt strangely 
older than these men, who had fired steadily during 
the attack when he hadn’t fired a shot. Then it 
dawned on him why. They were still scared. It 
felt strange to see that, because Larry realized he 
hadn’t been afraid ever since the attack began. He 
had buck fever and couldn’t squeeze the trigger 
when these men fired easily from the start. But it 
wasn’t fear. He realized it was something else, 
because he wasn’t afraid to die. 

“You guys hear the sarge about the BAR?” 
he asked. They nodded. 

“How long you been in that hole, buddy?” 
“Three days.” 
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“Yeah,” one of them said, "I remember you 
were the fourth one sent over with us. Is that 
sergeant our squad leader?” 

“Yup.” 

“Hope he knows his stuff.” 

*‘He does. He said to clean the weapon. I 
gotta get back.” 

Funny, he thought, there were a few times in 
combat—and that was during the showdowns—when 
men forgot to talk about women. 

He crawled back to his hole and saw Dutch 
working on his rifle again. He wondered if the 
sergeant had meant they would not go anywhere, 
no matter how many attacks there were. CP or 
no CP, he thought, they were meant to hold the 
left flank. There was a sort of picture to it after 
ail, and Larry had seen it by crawling a few feet 
to another hole and looking at the fear in the faces 
of recruits who worried about being leaderless. 

“Gooks aren’t like the Germans,” Dutch said. 
“But they’ll be back for more. Bound to be a 

Larry settled in the hole. He was quiet for a 
long time. Finally he said: “Dutch—you know my 
rifle barrel’s cold?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Just can’t let go. You ever get like that?” 

Dutch’s eyes scanned the crevices of the hills 
where bodies lay strewn across white and mud- 
brown patches of terrain.' He looked at the big 
hill and said very quietly: 

“You’ll let go.” 


T hey waited in the snow ail morning, but the 
second wave didn’t corne. A runner told them 
the lieutenant had been hit, but that contact had 
been made with the battalion CP. 

“As soon as they can check the cut-off for 
ambush,” the runner said, “they’re coming up.” 

“Where’d those quad fifties corne from?” 
Dutch asked. 

“They were sent up when the noise started,” 
the runner answered. “They’ve started to advance 
in the rear.” 

“About time.” 

They kicked their toes together the rest of the 
morning and tried to talk away the cold. When 
others heard the word that the battalion was mov- 
ing, there were a couple of shouts across the hills 
and a few wisecracks. The three other men came 
over to their hole and started a gas fire. They 
huddled around to keep warm. The master ser¬ 
geant made one of them keep post ail the time, but 
they ail felt better as the aftemoon wore on. 

Larry was surprised once when Dutch’s face 
broke into a big grin. “Reminds me of a broad I 
rondayvooed with in Germany,” he said. “Heating 
went off in the middle of winter and we started a 
fire in her living room. Just me and her and the 
fire.” The others grinned. 


“I wouldn’t need a fire,” one of the BAR 
men said'. His name was Kaplewski. He was 
from Chelsea, Massachusetts. “I wouldn’t need 
nothin’.” 

“You couldn’t make out with a gook camp- 
follower if you offered her a blanket and a fifth of 
Scotch,” another replied. 

“Sure wish I had a fifth of Scotch,” Kaplewski 

“Yeah,” Dutch replied. “Any of you guys got 
rations?” 

“I hâve,” the pimple-faced kid said. They 
divided the C-rations and sat there and stared at 
each other as they ate. It began to snow about 
three o’clock, and as soon as the sun was obscured, 
it began to grow dark. By 7:30, the flûtes were 
playing on the hillside and the lanterns appeared. 


T hat night, Larry was half asleep in his blankets 
when he thought he heard Dutch moving 
around. He opened his eyes and looked at the 
seargeant, who sat in his usual position, but his 
head bobbed slightly. It was the first time Larry 
had ever seen Dutch showing any signs of fatigue. 
Larry thought he had been dreaming. He closed 
his eyes and a few moments later heard another 
noise. It was like the scraping of earth. He looked 
at Dutch again. The sergeant’s chin rested against 
his chest. He was asleep. For a moment, Larry 
thought the sound was from a shovel in one of the 
other holes or maybe even someone walking around. 
Then he sat up in alarm. He realized it was the 
unmistakable Sound of someone crawling very 
near-by. 

Then he saw the gook. It was an obscure form, 
really, but it moved only a few yards from them 
slowly and deliberately. Larry concluded it had 
to be a gook. It looked Hat and dark against the 
shadows, but Larry saw something else that the 
form pushed in front of it. That must be a weapon, 
Larry thought. He was too stunned to cry out. 
Suddenly the gook rose from the darkness. He 
held a bayonet in his hand and was bringing it 
back by his ear to' thrust at the sergeant. 

“Look out, Dutch!” Larry shouted. He leaped 
at the form. He hadn’t thought of firing his rifle, 
which he had carelessly left resting on an ammo 
box a few feet away. He clutched a rock that had 
been by his face in his hole, and struck hard as he 
lit on the gook. Before the enemy could bring his 
bayonet against him, Larry had crashed the rock 
into his face as hard as he could. He heard the 
sound of smashing bone, and the gook fell back- 
wards. A rage surged through Larry’s body and 
he couldn’t hear himself yelling as he fell on the 
form again. He held the rock in both hands now 
and smashed again and again at the side of the 
dark. Oriental face. The body beneath him 
squirmed for a few moments, and then fell limp. 
Larry sat astraddle over the form, sobbing 
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with exhaustion. He held the blood-covered rock 
in his hands a moment, then thrust it away with a 
shudder. He stared at the pulpy mass in front of 
him and suddenly cried out. 

Dutch grabbed him and shook him roughly. 
Larry stopped, looking into Dutch’s eyes with a 
stunned expression. Then he turned and went to 
another edge of the hole and vomited. Dutch 
looked at the dead enemy. “Imagine,” he mut- 
tered, “lying in the snow ail day just to sneak up 
on you at night. Must hâve been playing dead 
since the attack.” 


O n Saturday morning word came that Baker 
Company had been reinforced and the third 
platoon could pull back when the word was given 
later that. day. Although hill 705—Friday Hill— 
would be taken, Baker was to draw back to the 
reserve area as soon as reinforcements arrived. 

Dutch sent the runner back and looked over 
at Kaplewski. “Those guys change their socks?” 
he asked. 

“Yep,” Kaplewski answered. “Last February.” 
“Don’t get wise. You sweat in those packs a 
couple of times and see how funny it is when the 
moisture freezes. Tell those guys to find socks 
somewhere and put the ones they’ve got on under 
their armpits beneath their parkas, y’ heah?” 

“Wonder how long we’ll be here?” Larry asked. 
He had found a C-ration pack and was opening 
some crackers and jelly. 

“That’s the trouble,” Dutch said gravely. 
“Everybody wants to relax now.” His eyes scanned 
the hillsides. Then he squatted down by the old 
communications phone that he’d had since moving 
into the flank position. It had been ruined long 
ago, but off and on he had tinkered with the wires, 
trying to get it to function. He jiggled the butter- 
fly a couple of times. Then he slammed the receiv- 
er into its canvas réceptacle. “This—1” 

“Still dead?” 

“Deader’n a blonde waitress I knew in Al- 

“The Army,” Larry said, shaking his head. 
Dutch lost his temper. “What are we doing 
here, anyway?” he asked, avoiding Larry’s amused 
glance. "We aren’t fighting a war, we’re playing 
games. The officers sit around getting shot or 
drinking up ail the good whiskey, the Marines send 
home glory-stories, those half-wits flying planes 
bomb us half the time. Ail this téléphoné crap, 

Larry couldn’t help chuckling. It was the 
first time Dutch had showed any sincere émotion 
and, issuing Louisiana oaths Larry had never heard 
before, the master sergeant kicked the phone across 
the hole. It sank into dirt and snow, and Dutch 
picked it up. He put it in order and started twirl- 
ing the handle again. 

“You’ve knocked the wires loose,” Larry said. 


starting to rise. He was half standing when the 
shot rang clear in the morning air. It was like 
someone slapping his hands together a few feet 
away. Larry stood there a moment with an em- 
barrassed look on his face. Suddenly his mouth 
sagged and he tried to say something to Dutch. 
Then he fell forward. He was dead. 

Dutch looked up a moment, then grabbed his 
M-l. He spun to the left and kept his head low. 
Another shot rang out and the sergeant felt the 
force of a slug hitting the inside of his arm just 
above his elbow. He crouched even lower into the 
hole. Another shot whined as a bullet ricocheted 
beside him. Snow and dirt flew into his eyes. 

He waited a few seconds, then spotted the 
sniper to the right—high on the hill at a range 
much farther away than he’d imagined. He 
propped his rifle on the edge of the hole, waiting 
for the sniper to lire again. When there was no 
firing, he tried to get a bead on the enemy. There 
was another shot and Dutch pulled his head in. 
He began to feel the pain again, but he took his 
time aiming. It was time acquired with the Third 
Army at St. Lo during the hedgerow warfare of 
another, smarter, cleaner, healthier war. He took 
his time. When he fired, he saw the gook kicked 
backwards by the force of the shot. Dutch thought: 
“Got him.” 

Then he turned and looked at Larry, who had 
fallen face down. His helmet was in the snow. 
The parka had slipped partly off, revealing curly, 
black hair. He’d never had his helmet off since 
he’d been in that hole. 

Dutch thought to himself: "Happy Easter.” 


T he men rode back in six-by's. The cold 
snapped at their hands and feet and faces. The 
trucks lurched ahead and as the men were bumped 
around in the back, they joked and laughed. They 
were going to the rear area and most of them would 
get R-and-R’s to Japan after that. 

“Five days,” one of the men was saying. "Five 
days of whiskey and I’m going to be drunk every 
minute of them with a five-night woman.” 

“What’re you gonna do, Hanson? First 
thing?” 

“Whattaya think?” 

"Okay—then what?” 

“Then I’m gonna take my boots off.” 

They ali laughed. 

. . . Wonder what that Ewie was like. He 
sure talked about her a lot. • 

“Yep,” another shouted as the truck motor 
roared with the changing of gears going' up a slope, 
"some Jap broad and no more honeybuckets. No 
more chow. Think I’il go AWOL just for kicks. 
How 'bout it, sarge?” 

A few of the men looked at Dutch. He grunt- 
ed. Some of the men said they wouldn’t go back 
to Korea for anything, and others started to sing. 
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. . . can’l figure what happened to Kaplewski 
and those guys. Never saw thern . . . 

“Hey,” someone shouted, trying to read a 
Stars & Stripes as the truck jogged along, "it says 
here the First Cav has crossed the Han.” 

"Big deal!” 

"Sure. They’ll be just in time for the photog- 
raphers.” 

“Didn’t see any photographers with the 25th.” 

"I dunno—my brother’s in the First Cav and 
they had it pretty rough at—” 

"Can it, you guys,” someone shouted. "Can’t 
we forget the Eighth Army for the next five days?” 

“It’s a cinch I’m going to forget the Lightning 
Division,” someone replied. 

Dutch held his sheathed rifle between his 
knees because his left arm was in a temporary sling. 
His head bobbed and he couldn’t think clearly as 
the truck jerked. The truck didn’t really matter 
to Dutch. It was just like the one that had pulled 
him out of northern France. The motor may hâve 
been of a newer design, but the color and smell 
and cargo it hauled were the same. He could be 
looking out of that horseshoe space in the back 
at the Korean hills, or again at the muddy, rolling 
terrain of the garden country around Valenciennes. 
Or it could be the outskirts of the destroyed, con- 
crete-ridden Siegfried Line, and that river might 
as well be the Rhine. He knew it too well—ail of 
it. He was tired of climbing hills. 

“Hey, Pignotti,” someone shouted, “remember. 
No seconds.” 

Guess this elbow’s okay. Good enough for 
something to drink and a woman. Probably get 
a good steak first thing when tue go on R-and-R. 
Something wrong, though. 

Dutch searched his mind. He was trying to 
remember something very important. He’d learned 
something he couldn’t remember. It was in Shreve- 

Dutch thought. “Happy Ei 


port a long time ago. That was before he had ever 
known what a rifle was. Nobody called him Dutch 
or DeRose or even Sarge. That was before the 
Ardennes Forest or Hungnam or the Han Crossing 
or Friday Hill. That was when his name was 
Hiram. He was very young, but he had learned 
something. 

He didn’t notice his M-l slipping to the floor 
of the truck, quiet and cold forever in its sheath. 
The laughter of the men faded as his thoughts 
repeated themselves in half-slumber. The vision 
of something finally done flashed across his eyes 
and he relaxed. There was a sort of clicking in the 
back of his mind, and he realized, as he drifted to 
sleep, that he remembered. He had remembered 
ail the time, when Larry had argued with him in 
that hole; when Larry had saved his life; when 
Larry had lain face down in the snow, his helmet 
finally off. Now he remembered. It repeated itself 
in his mind to the rhythm of the six-by. 

. . . forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 

—By Christian Stevens 




How to 
Wall. 

Think y ou already know 
how? Read this and see. 


M ost of us walk with legs bent, toes out and 
when we retum from sonie activity that re- 
quires a lot of walking we blâme our sore feet and 
weary legs on the passing years, the weather, new 
shoes—anything but the real villain: an unnatural 
and tiresome gait. 

We can learn a lot from vétéran walkers. Be- 
fore walking faded out as a popular sport, walking 
athlètes set records of endurance that hâve stood 
unchallenged for 50 years. In 1902, for example, 
Edward Payton Weston walked from Los Angeles 
to New York—3,483 miles-in 77 days. In 1907, 
Dan O’Leary walked from Boston to Washington, 
D. C.—1,000 miles—in 1,000 hours. 

Virtually ail trained walkers use the straight- 
leg or heel-and-toe gait. With it, you can cover 
four to 12 inches more ground per stride, walk 
faster and farther with less effort. Try it and see 
for yourself: 

As you 'move one leg forward, keep it prac- 
tically straight, allowing the heel to strike first. As 
the leg cornes back, lock the knee and hold the leg 
as straight as possible. Shift the balance to the bail 
of the foot, then the toe. Dig the toes in at the end 
of the stride and just before you lift the foot, give 
an added shove-off—forward, not upward—with the 

Swing the hips as each leg cornes forward. This 
automatically forces a longer, smoother stride. 

Walk with feet pointed straight ahead, and 
each foot will be planted firmly on the ground in 
proper balance. Toeing-out is caused by walking 
with hips rigid. When you toe out, you’re bound 
to heel in. This involves extra effort to keep your 
heels clear of one another. Toeing out also hinders 
the propelling power of the big toe, which is im¬ 
portant to good walking, and gradually breaks 
down the arches. 

A toe-outer’s pants show wear and scuff marks 
at the ankles. If the soles of your shoes show wear 
under the big toe, you’re avoiding toe-out. 

As you walk, bend arms a little at the elbows 
and swing vigorously but naturally. Hold the up- 
per body erect though not so stiff that you’U waste 
energy. The “leaning tower” walker not only 


wastes energy but is continually off balance and 
will soon develop a backache. 

With a little practice, the straight-leg gait will 
take you through miles of the roughest country 
with ease. Only on steep hills should you use a 
bent-leg walk. On moderate inclines keep knees 
even straighter than usual, letting your powerful 
hip muscles do most of the lifting. 

After you’ve gone through a few straight-legged 
capers, pace yourself. Although the Army is satis- 
fied with a 106-step-per-minute pace that moves a 
marching column three miles an hour, you can and 
should do better. A good goal to shoot for is a 
steady five-mile-an-hour clip—about 180 steps per 
minute. That’s the pace James Hocking main- 
tained for 55 miles in. 1945—on his 89th birthday. 

Rare is the walker with a fatty heart, jumpy 
nerves or double chin. Regular walks also stimu- 
late circulation, a good guarantee against leg and 
foot troubles now or in old âge. And walkers are 
seldom troubled with cold feet. Dominican monks 
are frequently seen Crossing Alpine passes in mid- 
winter in open sandals. 

Unlike many other sports, walking as a pastime 
never lets you down. You can be a better walker 
at 60 than at 20. John Ennis was nearly 70 when 
he walked from Coney Island to San Francisco— 
4,000 miles—in 80 days. And Jim Hocking cele- 
brated his 91st birthday by walking 32 miles in 
eight hours. 

Some tips for walkers: 

On long hikes, bathe feet three times daily. 

White wool socks are best for long walks. They 
give good ventilation, and there’s less chance of 
athlete’s foot, dye infections. 

Dash of talcum powder in shoes cuts friction, 
helps prevent blisters. 

Put adhesive tape on a sore spot before it be- 
comes a blister. Tape reduces friction. - 

Take short rests, leaning back, feet propped up. 
If you rest too long, you’U get stiff. 

Shoes for long walks should be size larger than 
regular shoes, should fit snugly over heavy socks. 
Thick leather soles and rubber heels are best. Rub¬ 
ber soles get too hot. —By Robert Eret 
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MEDICAL IIPOKT 

By Lawrence Galion 











The 

Toughest Job 
in Baseball 

By GEORGE (Specs) TOPORCER 



Manager Wanfed 

Baseball manager for major league team. Mùst be 
top taçtician, psychologist, diplomat, public rela¬ 
tions expert, with flair for inspirational leadership, 
infinité patience, hide of a rhinocéros, ability always 
to choose right decision from dozen possibilities. 
Position offers no security, little chancefor advance- 
ment, small gratitude. TV actiiig expérience helpful. 


I N the cynical view of most baseball fans, the 
manager of a major-league club has a pretty soft 
touch. To them he seems a fortunate bum who 
takes a fat salary for calling a few plays daily. They 
hâve been told, and believe, that “the players make 
the manager.” The man in the stands just doesn’t 
recognize the fact that the manager has a job of 
staggering complexity. 

But then, the manager is also underestimated 
by people who should know better. The other 
day I heard a top baseball executive say he saw 
little différence in the talents of the 16 major- 
league managers. He held that in a given situation 
on the field, each would use the same strategy. In 
other words, the manager has a mechanical job, 
with a long-established standard answer for every 
problem that cornes up, and he really doesn’t need 

Nonsense! Not only is there a wide variance 
in managerial skills, but a situation in a game will 
suggest several different moves to any experienced 

Let’s look at some examples of how managers’ 
strategie decisions can vary. Take .the one made 
by Bucky Harris in the fourth game of the 1947 
Yankee-Dodger World Sériés, when Harris was 
managing the Yanks. They were leading by one 


run going into the last of the ninth at Ebbets Field. 
The margin seemed safe enough—Floyd Bevens,. 
big Yankee right-hander, had held the Dodgers hit- 

Bevens got Edwards for the first out, then 
walked Furillo, after which he retired Jorgensen. 
At this point Gionfriddo was sent in to run for 
Furillo, and the disabled Pete Reiser batted for 
Hugh Casey. 

Gionfriddo promptly stole second, and Harris 
ordered an intentional pass to Reiser, a left-hand 
batter. Unfortunately for the Yankees the strategy 
failed when Cookie Lavagetto, batting for Eddie 
Stanky, swung late at one of Bevens’ blazing fast 
balls, driving the bail down the right field line for 
the only Dodger hit of the aftemoon—enough to 
drive in both runners for a Dodger victory. 

Most of the experts were amazed that Harris 
had ordered the intentional walk to Reiser. They 
reasoned it was bad judgment to deliberately put 
the potential winning run on base. One rival man¬ 
ager, whom I met as I left the park, insisted there 
could never be an excuse for placing the winning 
run on base, regardless of the circumstances. 

Now, Harris is a shrewd manager who has 
proved his ability over the years. He figured that 
the light-hitting Stanky, or his only possible replace- 
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ment, Lavagetto, would hâve little chance of hitting 
Bevens safely the way Bevens had been mowing 
down the right-hand-hitting Dodgers. 

Which shows how easy it is for two Sound 
managers to hold entirely contrary views in a given 
situation. Harris refused to make a decision based 
on conventional lines and had the courage to 
gamble. That same trait has helped spell success 
for managers like Léo Durocher and Casey Stengel, 
both of whom Août convention and achieve success 
by daring and unusual moves which sometimes 
appear foolish, but are nevertheless the resuit of 
coldly calculated risks which pay off more often 

Now let’s tum to another decision which few 
other managers would hâve dared to make. It 
wasn’t until shortly before game time for the first 
contest of the 1929 World Sériés that Connie Mack 
announced he had chosen Howard Ehmke as the 
Athletics’ starting pitcher. Other managers shook 
their heads. What was he thinking of, using Ehmke 
when he had two of the game’s best strong-arm 
hurlers in Lefty Grove and George Earnshaw? And 
besides Ehmke, plagued with a sore arm, hadn’t 
appeared in a game for weeks. 

But Mack knew his man. He reasoned that if 
jEhmke had enough rest, he would be able to make 
one all-out effort. He further reasoned that Ehmke 
was exactly the type of pitcher who would give the 
most trouble to Rogers Hornsby, Hack Wilson, 
Kiki Cuyler, Riggs Stephenson, and the other right- 
hand Chicago sluggers., None of them had ever 
faced the peculiar side-arm, hésitation delivery for 
which Ehmke was noted. So two or three weeks 
before the close of the regular season, as soon as 
it became évident the Cubs were to be the Athletics’ 
World Sériés opponents, Mack made his decision. 

And Ehmke not only baffled the vaunted Cubs 
completely, but in the process set a World Sériés 
strike-out record by whiffing 13 batters—a mark 
which stood until 1953, when Cari Erskine of the 
Dodgers broke it by fanning 14 Yankees. It was a 
psychological blow from which the Cubs never re- 
covered, .and the Athletics rolled on to a fairly easy 
triumph in the Sériés. 

On the basis of the drama and the startling 
results which often follow such decisions as these 
two by Harris and Mack, a casual observer might 
think that unorthodox decisions by managers are 
fairly rare. Yet actually there is no such thing as 
a routine way of doing anything strategie on a bail 
field. Anything that calls for a choice from two 
or.more decisions cannot be routine. There are 
always too many if’s and intangibles involved. 

For example, in deciding whether to hâve a 
batter attempt a sacrifice bunt, or to hit and run, or 
to bat straightaway, there are actually more than a 
dozen factors to be considered. Here’s what a 
manager must ask himself: 

1. Is the runner on first fast enough so that 


he is unlikely to be forced even if the bunt isn’t 
perfect? 

2 . Is the batter a good bunter? 

3 . Who are the next three batters coming up? 

4. Just how good at fielding bunts are the op- 
posing third baseman, first baseman and pitcher? 

5. Will these players rush in so fast as to 
make it almost impossible to advance the runner, 
even if the batter bunts perfectly? 

6. What strategy is the opposing manager 
likely to use? Will he walk the next batter inten- 
tionally and bring up a weaker batter, thus setting 
up another double-play situation? Foreseeing such 
a move, will it be necessary to insert a pinch hitter, 
and if so, is the right man available? If the next 
batter is a weak-hitting pitcher, would it be good 
policy to insert a pinch hitter, especially if the 
pitcher has been going well? 

7 . Assuming that the sacrifice bunt is going 
to be successful, is the opposing manager likely 
to bring in a relief pitcher who is usually effective 
against the next.few hitters scheduled to bat? 

8. Is the batter a good hit-and-run performer, 
or adept at hitting the bail back of the runner into 
right field? 

9 . What type of batter is at the plate? Is he 
a player who hits the bail on the ground consistent- 
ly, making him a good potential double-play vic- 
tim, or is he a fly-ball, long-bail hitter? 

10. Is the game being played in a bandbox 
park where homers and runs are cheap? 

11. How many innings remain to be played? 
What’s the score? Is it worthwhile sacrificing on 
the chance that the runner will be driven in only 
to tie the score, or is it advisable to play to win at 
that stage? 

12 . Is the pitcher, or a contemplated relief 
hurler, reasonably sure to hold the opposition dur- 
ing the remainder of the game? 
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Some pitchers choke up if tapped for big games. 


13 . Is there a strong wind blowing out, mak- 
ing it far easier for an ordinary fly bail to sail out 
of the park for a round-tripper? 

14 . Even if a pinch runner and pinch hitter 
are available, how much will it affect the team’s 
defense and offense during the rest of the game as 
a resuit of substitutions? 

Is it any wonder that the sacrifice-bunt situa¬ 
tion always arouses différences of opinion and 
brings on more second-guessing than any other 
phase of the game? The seemingly simple question 
as to whether the batter should attempt a sacrifice 
bunt or not, is indeed a complex problem on most 
occasions. And many managers make no real effort 
to figure out the best answer either because they 
lack complété knowledge of the éléments involved, 
or—more often—because they fear criticism if they 
do not order their players to lay down a sacrifice 

For some reason or other, most observers think 
that a manager can never be wrong if he orders 
a sacrifice attempt. The managers know this and 
some of them lean towards ultra-conservatism to 
stay out of trouble. And they salve their con¬ 
sciences by telling themselves that with a bunt they 
can’t go too far wrong. 

Probably the most important strategie decisions 
a manager has to make lie in the manipulation of 
his pitching staff. Of course the problems are 
simplified if a manager has three fine hurlers who 
are work horses such as Cleveland’s Lemon, Garcia, 
and Wynn, ail of whom double in starting and 
relief rôles. However, most managers aren’t so 
lucky. The average pitching staff consists of one 
or two pitchers who work better against certain 
clubs. Some pitchers are at their best when used 
often, others require an extra day or two of rest 
between assignments. Some hurlers tend to fade in 


the late innings and must be relieved at the first 
sign of trouble. Others are at their best when the 
chips are down and can be left in with reasonable 
certainty they will work out of jams, or do at least 
as well or better than any relief hurler. Some 
pitchers "choke up” whenever called upon to pitch 
an important game, and must be given the benefit 
of soft spots for their assignments. The manager 
has to analyze the quirks and idiosyncrasies of every 
member of his pitching staff in order to achieve 
maximum results. Like the problem of the sacrifice 
bunt, the manipulation of a pitching staff is far 
from being a simple matter. 

Important as the manager’s strategie maneu- 
vers are, they’re secondary compared to his handling 
of individual players, both on and off the field. 
It's in this phase of their work that many mana¬ 
gers fall far short of being good leaders. Players 
who are inspired and imbued with a winning com¬ 
plex are hard to beat. 

Make no mistake about it, the success of the 
Yankees in both seasonal and World Sériés play 
in recent years can be largely attributed to the 
master psychologist, Professor Casey Stengel. So 
well has he done his job that his successes assume 



Front-office domination, managers do not enjoy. 


magical proportions. For surely some of his clubs 
were not, at least on paper, always the best in the 
league, and certainly not as good man for man as 
the Brooklyn Dodgers of 1952 and 1953. 

Even his daily batting-order changes, which 
puzzle many of the experts and are criticized by the 
fans because some seem without rhyme or reason, 
are made to keep his players on their toes, to stimu- 
late compétition between them. For instance, is 
there any logical reason why he’d install Joe Collins 
at first base in one game, and Eddie Robinson in 
another, when both bat from the left side and both 
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are called on to face right-hand pitchers? The man 
is a genius and rarely makes the wrong move. 

While sonie managers can afïord to ignore fan 
criticism, a much more délicate situation develops 
when the criticism cornes from writers. And fully 
realizing the power of the press, most managers do 
their utmost to main,tain friendly, diplomatie re¬ 
lations with its members. Ordinarily this is not 
hard, but sometimes they run across a writer who 
is never satisfied with receiving an even break in 
the dissémination of news. This type will badger 
the manager on the bench, in the club house, at 
the office, and at his home, regardless of whether 
something spécial is brewing or not. 

Can’t Satlsfy a Snoopcr 

Of course, writers are entitled to individual and 
collective interviews, particularly when they hâve 
something spécifie to discuss. But the snooper is 
never satisfied with that. The resuit is he forces 
the manager to be distrustful and guarded when- 
ever he, the snooper, is within earshot. 

A manager is sometimes put in the position of 
being wrong no matter what course of action he 
takes. If he remains aloof and clams up when the 
snooper is around, he will be accused of being high 
hat and become the victim of sniping and second 
guessing. On the other hand, if he relents and 
divulges anything which the writer is able to twist 
into a juicy tidbit, the other writers will be resent- 
ful that it was not made available to them. 

Obviously, the best course for the manager is 
to ignore the unethical writer completely. That 
is just what most of them do. But in some cases, 
as for instance, with Joe McCarthy when he man- 
aged the Yankees, and also later when he piloted 
the Red Sox, a manager will turn sour on the enr 
tire writing fraternity and crawl into a Shell be- 
cause of the actions of one or two of these 

A short time ago McCarthy told me of an in¬ 
cident which happened while he was managing the 
Yankees. Joe Sewell, the former Cleveland star, 
was finishing his career as a Yankee third baseman 
when a writer suggested that McCarthy should 
bench Sewell in favor of a younger player. Mc¬ 
Carthy gave the writer a noncommittal reply, 
even though he seethed inwardly at the writer 
who, in effect, was telling him how to run his 
bail club. 

“You know,” he told me with a grin, “the 
funny part of it is that the guy was right. Joe was 
at the end of his string and I actually had planned 
to bench him that very afternoon. But I couldn’t 
let that smart-aleck writer dictate such a move 
or I'd never be able to do anything without having 
him tell me how it.ought to be done. And as sure 
as I’m sitting here he would hâve told the world 
I made the move at his suggestion. The public 
sure would hâve accused me of losing my grip. 

“So I was forced to keep Sewell in the lineup 


for a few more days against my better judgment, 
as I figured it was the lesser of two evils. As it 
turned out, the situation adjusted itself when 
Sewell injured himself slightly. That gave me an 
excuse to make the change and everything worked 

Of course, managers know that sports writers 
hâve difficulty in contacting them while not at the 
bail park, so most of them are resigned to the tact 
that they must make themselves available for inter¬ 
views before a game, privately hoping none will be 
necessary, or that the writers will corne out early 
enough so as not to interfère with their pre-game 
work. However, every manager resents having 
anyone, sports writers included, insist on coming 
into the clubhouse immediately after a game, and 
particularly after a losing battle when tensions are 
high and managers and players are inclined to let 
their hair down. Certainly they are entitled to at 
least a chance to cool off, take their showers, and 
dress. There is a lot of emotional steam let off 
after every game. If a writer is in earshot he is 
in a position to cause serious trouble if he publishes 



The press sometimes just won’t leave you alone. 
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remarks which are likely to be forgotten ten 
minutes later by the players and manager, but the 
public may believe it is the real McCoy. Why 
writers cannot see the justice of this stand, but 
choose to make an issue of it, is hard to understand. 
Yet this situation caused almost a full-scale battle 
in three major-league towns in the past few years, 
simply because the writers insisted on having the 
privilège of entering the clubhouses after the 
games. It is happenings such as this which strain 
the relationships of writers and managers. 

The bitterest pill any manager has to swallow, 
however, is when he fails to receive the full co¬ 
opération of his front office. It has become almost 
routine to fire the manager whenever the team 
fails to win regularly, regardless of whether he has 
any worthwhile material to work with or not. 
This makes almost any managerial job a precarious 
one at best. Naturally, changes are sometimes 
justified, but too often they are made to satisfy the 
whims of the general manager or the owner, in 
an effort to stir up fan interest. At any rate it 
seems that few managers can count on more than 
three or four years in one town, regardless of their 
capabilities. 

Firing the Hero 

How often hâve you seen managers who hâve 
won pennants, or finished well up in the race, get 
ail kinds of praise from club officiais—and then 
abruptly be fired a year or two later when the club 
bogged down? 

Bill McKechnie, for instance, was fired after 
winning a pennant for the Cardinals in 1928 be¬ 
cause the Yankees walloped his team four, straight 
games in the World Sériés. His exile was brief, 
for after serving a half season as manager of St. 
Louis’ Rochester, New York, farm club, he was 
restored as Cardinal manager. Such moves don’t 

The Yankees, after inducing Bucky Harris to 
manage the club against his will, fired him after he 
won a World Championship in 1947 and finished 
only two-and-a-half games out of first place in 1948. 
Even Joe McCarthy, one of the all-time greats as 
manager, almost lost his job when he finished 
second in four of his first five years as Yankee pilot. 
Had he been fired as rumored, it is more than likely 
the Yankees would not hâve compiled some of the 
greatest feats in the game’s annals by winning eight 
pennants and seven World Championships, with 
13 successive World Sériés games victories under 
Joe’s guidance. Here was a genius who came 
close to losing out because his bosses were almost 
persuaded he was nothing more than a second-place 
manager. 

Last summer the Phillies dropped Steve 
O’Neill after less than two seasons at the helm. 
Maybe it was justifiable. But what has always 
puzzled me is why a club will install a manager who 
has been a pilot for years, and then drop him like 


a hot potato in a short time if the club fails to do 
well. In O’Neill’s case, the club had every oppor- 
tunity to find out exactly what kind of a pilot Steve 
had been at Cleveland, and at Boston. By observa¬ 
tion, questions, analysis of his former bail clubs and 
how they had fared under his guidance, the Phillies 
could hâve found out ail that was necessary about 
his abilities, and probably did. On that basis the 
Phillies organization must admit at least one mis- 
take. If they were right in signing him, they were 
not justified in firing him in such a short time. 
And incidentally, the man Steve succeeded, Eddie 
Sawyer, was bounced only a little over two years 
after he led the Whiz Kids to a National League 
pennant. 

The job of managing usually assumes one of 
three patterns or classifications: 1) having an ab- 
solutely free hand in running the club on ail 
matters pertaining to team personnel; 2) having 



What moves will be made by the other manager? 

the complété co-operation, confidence and support 
of the executive head of the bail club—that is, the 
general manager or the owner; 3) being a mere 
figurehead, with the front office dictating the 
policies of the club, its trades, deals and purchases. 
This front-office interférence has been known to go 
so far as to dictate the make-up of the team roster 
and to force the manager to fielding a line-up 
against his better judgment. Obviously, no self- 
respecting manager who has confidence in his own 
ability can be happy, or successful, if dominated by 
the front office. 
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It is significant that the most successful organi- 
zations over the years hâve been those which were 
headed by managers who were czars, or which had 
a combination of outstanding general managers 
and managers who co-operated with each other - 
perfectly. The histories of the Yankees, Giants and ? 

Athletics, the teams which won the most pennants 5 
in the last hal£ century, o£Eer conclusive proof o£ 
this. 

It Tabes Two 

At Philadelphia it was Connie Mack who was 
a one-man show. At the Polo Grounds in New 
York it was first John McGraw, then "Bill Terry, 
and now Léo Durocher who were given a free hand 
in running their clubs. AU achieved excellent re- 
sults. At Yankee Stadium the team work of Ed 
Barrow with Miller Huggins and then Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy, followed by the same type of co-operation 
between George Weiss and Joe McCarthy and now 
Casey Stengel, has been responsible for the great 
Yankee successes. 

It has become increasingly évident over the 
years that it takes two outstanding personalities in 
the office and on the field in order to achieve suc- 
cess consistently. In the old days it was possible 
for Mack and McGraw to carry on alone and still 
do well, but the growth of farm Systems and their 
increased problems hâve doomed one-man shows. 
The Giants are still plowing along under this 
System, with Léo Durocher in complété charge, 
and without even having a general manager, or 
business manager, in the front office. The Giants 
are the only team in the majors working under 
such a handicap. Which explains in part, at least, 
why the club has not paralleled the records of the 
Dodgers and Cardinals in recent years, or been 
nearly as consistent as those teams. Durocher’s 
genius has brought them two pennants and a World 
Championship and may bring them another this 
year, but if the Giants had had a Branch Rickey, a 
George Weiss, or a man of similar stature handling 
the front-office duties and co-operating with Duro¬ 
cher, there isn’t the slightest question in my mind 
but that the Giants would hâve been a much more 
smoothly working organisation. , 

Because hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight, especially in a game as uncertain as baseball, 
and because indulging in the good old "second 
guess” is one of the most enjoyable indoor sports, 
the front office will continue to grumble at the 
manager and the fans will boo him when his 
strategy goes wrong. But whatever your reactions 
may be, don’t make the mistake of believing that 
handling a large squad of men and making thou- 
sands of decisions over a season is child’s play. It 
calls for intelligence, imagination, force of charac- 
ter, and a large, firm grasp of multiple complexifies. 

Which is why there hâve been so few really 
great leaders in baseball history. 

—By George (Specs) Toporcer 



Whimsical Wills ... 


A old fruit peddler in New York directed that a 
legacy of $500 be left to his young wife. The 
lawyer who was to draw up the will asked him if 
this was to be altered in case the widow married 
again. “In that event,” the old man said, “I’U leave 
her a thousand. dollars." 

The lawyer blinked. “To leave your wife more 
if she remarries is the exact opposite of the general 
custom,” he said. 

“That's true,” replied the peddler, “but he who 
gets my wife will deserve the extra five hundred.” 

Conrad Cantzen, a 78-year-old actor who died 
in a rooming house recently, left his entire estate of 
$226,894 as a trust fund, the income from which 
was solely to provide shoes for jobless actors. As he 
explained in his will: “Many times I hâve been on 
my uppers and the thinner the soles of my shoes 
were, the less courage I had to face a manager in 
looking for a job.” 

A Chicago golfer asked that his ashes be scat- 
tered under a tree which he had managed to hit al- 
most every time he went round his favorite links. 

A man from Columbus, Ohio, left a fat sum 
for a cats’ home. Moreover, he attached to his wiU 
the plans for it. These provided for a building, 
constructed carefully to cat-scale, including dormi- 
tories, a refectory, an area for “conversation" and 
grounds for exercise. The instructions also speri- 
fied that there was to be an auditorium, wherein 
the homeless cats should be assembled daUy to 
listen to an accordion, “which instrument," the 
man wrote, “most nearly approaches their natural 
voices.” — By Irv Leiberman 
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A Short Short Story 
BY WILLIAM BRANDON 


A J elderly man in waders and a fly-decked hat 
stood knee-deep in the water o£ the brook, 
impatiently listening to the State trooper on the 

Carlyle, lying flat in the willows along the op¬ 
posite bank of the streara, was near enough to hear 
their conversation. 

The trooper said: “His name’s Carlyle. He’s 
an actor, and last year he married a rich woman— 
older than him. She was killed in a burglary a 
week ago. But there’s evidence the burglary was 
faked and Carlyle murdered her. He got away 
before they could nab him. Last night in town 
he shot an officer who recognized him—don’t know 
yet if the guy'U recover. Carlyle’s dangerous and 
clever. He’s no ordinary eriminal.” 

Mentally, Carlyle took a bow. 

At a sunlit ripple, a trout leaped at a fly. The 
elderly fisherman breathed: “Look at that.” It 
was clear he was only interested in catching fish, 
not murderers. He said: “Fellow couldn’t very 
well be along here. This is a private club.” 

“We know we’ve got him bottled up some 
place in here,” the trooper said. “He’s an actor, 
like I said, so he might be able to disguise himself 
some way and get through us. He’d sure feel more 
at home around your fly-fishing club than up in 
the woods. And if he could make it to your club- 
house and steal a car, he might get clear away.” 

"Nonsense! Any member would recognize 
him instantly for an intruder if he’s not an angler. 
Is he a fisherman?” 

"Not the type,” the trooper said. 

“Then I may say one doesn’t learn the tricks 
of that particular trade in ten minutes, expert actor 
or whatever he may be.” Another trout jumped, 
’and the old gentleman in the stream could stand 
no more. He said: “They’re not going to feed like 
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this forever, young man. Can I prevail on you to 
go away and let me fish?” 

The trooper said: “Well, we've tried to warn 
everyone we’ve seen. We’ll be around, i£ you want 

“Yes, of course,” the old man said absently. 
“Thank you. Good day, sir." He stripped ofï line 
from his reel, and after a certain amount of pre- 
liminary sighting and ponderous préparation of 
stance, he worked out his line and made à cast. 

Carlyle, watching, almost chuckled aloud. He 
thought he could make a more creditable cast than 
that, standing on his head. Carlyle had never 
fished, but he had had a part once that called for 
him to cast a fly line across the stage. In prépara¬ 
tion for the rôle, he had taken lessons from a fly- 
casting champion. They had been extremely bor- 
ing at the time, but they might now, Carlyle 
thought suddenly, support him in the performance 
of his life—if he could get his hands on a rod and 
waders. The trooper himself had said there was a 
chance of escape if he made it to the clubhouse. 


T he trooper disappeared downstream. The 
elderly fisherman profanely snarled himself in a 
backlash on his next cast. Carlyle crawled away. 

Above a bend in the brook, he took a place 
behind a growth of poplar shoots, and tossed peb- 
bles in the stream. They didn't make enough 
splash. He found a chunk of wood and tossed it 
in the water, and it splashed like a porpoise. He 
waited, and was ready to follow it with another 
when the old man appeared around the bend. He 
walked clumsily in the heavy waders, leaning 
against the bubbling current. At times he stopped 
and assumed a ludicrous stalking position, bent 
over from the waist, peering upstream under a 
shading hand. He wore a baggy fishing coat of 
many pockets, hung- about with a creel and a 
landing net. 

He made a cast for a pool across the stream, 
and by some lucky accident his fly swirled in and 
danced on the exact spot he wanted; and a trout, 
flinging silver, struck and took it. 

The elderly gentleman went to playing the 
fish in great agitation, swearing delightedly be- 
tween gasps for breath. Carlyle waded into the 
stream behind him and clubbed him over the head 
with the barrel of his pistol. The old man flung 
out his arms, but kept his footing and tried to 
tum. Carlyle hit him again and he broke at the 
knees and sprawled in the water. 

Carlyle saved the rod first. He eut the line 
and let the hooked trout hâve the leader. The old 
man was still alive when he dragged him to the 
bank, but choking spasmodically from the water 
that had run down his throat. His white-haired 
head, under the fishing hat, was gashed and bleed- 
ing. The old boy looked as though he might be 
a judge, Carlyle thought, and he rather hoped he 


was. It would be fitting for the law itself to take 
some lumps for a change. Carlyle felt he had had 
a rough time of it in the woods in the long night 
just past. 

The fishing coat and hat were réversible, and 
Carlyle turned them inside out, and rehooked the 
oiled Aies in the hat. The waders were too large 
in the feet and too short in the legs, but they would 
do. He hooked the landing net and creel to his 
harness. There was one trout in the creel, a puny- 
looking specimen. He attached a new leader and 
fly to the line. • The old man was coughing now as 
he breathed. Carlyle grabbed him by his shirttails 
and rolled him into the brush, knotted his hand- 
kerchief between his teeth for a gag and tied his 
hands behind his back with fly line. 

Boldly, Carlyle waded out into the water and 
turned downstream. He stripped off line as he 
went along to let the sun dry it. He stopped once 
to practice a cast. It was a much better cast than 
the old man’s. 

Where the stream joined a fork, another. fisher¬ 
man was working, a tall, bony man in black-rimmed 
spectacles. Carlyle came upon him suddenly, and 
for an instant his nerve failed and he wanted to 
run. He considered for the first time the fact that 
this was a private club, and the members would 
know each other, and they’d recognize him for a 
stranger. But such clubs had guests—why couldn’t 
he be someone’s guest? 

The tall man was working his way up the 
other fork. He saw Carlyle and called: "Luck?” 

“Not much,” Carlyle said, and waded on down¬ 
stream. He could keep walking and be out of 
sight in seconds, but he felt the tall man watching 
him. He stopped and worked out line and, with 
his heart in his throat,_ made a beautiful cast, 
straight down the stream, 60 or 70 feet. The belly 
of the line fell exactly as it should. Carlyle walked 
on as he took in line, not too fast, for the fly was 
bucking and plunging against the current. He 
was certain his performance had been perfect. He 
glanced back at the tall man and saw that he was 
watching in what could only be admiration. Carlyle 
went on, more confident. He made another cast 
before he was out of sight. 


H e played his big second-act curtain when he 
saw a State trooper standing on the bank, 
looking u p and down the stream. Carlyle passed 
directly before his eyes, rteling in from another long 
cast, and the man only glanced at him and moved 
away. Why should anyone be suspicious? They 
would scarcely expect to see Carlyle, the fugitive, 
innocently fishing. 

He passed two other fishermen below the next 
bend, and another, a little later, sitting on the bank 
pouring stream water out of his waders. They ail 
spoke to him. They ali watched the magnificent 
casts he made for their benefit. By now Carlyle 
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felt easy in the part he was playing. By keeping 
his Æasts straight downstream, he could hurry along 
in the direction he wanted to go but without seem- 
ing to hurry, looking like any other fisherman, 
nothing about him at ali to attract attention, except, 
perhaps, that his casts were more expert. He began 
to feel a little offended that he didn’t get a strike, 
but he was lucky there too, he knew, since a strike 
would only delay him. 

The stream widened out, and there was a glit- 
ter of parked cars through the trees. The club- 
house, then, should be just below. Carlyle left the 
stream and moved casually into the cover of a point 
of woods, threw down the rod and net and creel, 
and was pulling himself out of the waders when the 
troopers spoke behind him and told him to put up 
his hands. 


There were two of them. Another, the one 
that he had seen talking to the old man, walked 
out of the brush beside him and took handcuffs 
from his belt and clamped them over Carlyle’s 

Carlyle found his voice and said: "You’ve got 
the wrong man. I’m a guest of this club. I’ve 
been fishing here, you can see.” 

The trooper shook his head and almost smiled. 
He said: "You might hâve made it if you hadn’t 
overacted by casting while you came aiong. Any 
fisherman knows you cast dry Aies upstream, not 
downstream. No guest of this club would work 
straight downstream with dry Aies, but you did, 
because that was the way you wanted to go. Every 
man you passed reported you to us.” 

—By William Brandon 



A sales executive who travels a lot by air buys 
life insurance policies at airport vending 
machines before each ffight, names his customers as 
beneficaries and sends them the policies. Xt’s hard 
to forget a guy whose life is insured in your name. 

An auto dealer in Birmingham, Michigan, will 
send a snowplow to clear a customer’s driveway 
after a snowstorm or fumish a car for Mother to 
take the kids to the doctor when Dad is away in 
the family jalopy. 

Two brothers who run a drugstore in Scots- 
boro, Alabama, serve free coffee each morning until 
8 , advertising it as the "world’s worst”—a spoofing 
motto designed to break down any scruples that 
customers might hâve about getting coffee on the 
house. Early guests, while doing their free sipping, 
usually spot something they’ve been intending to 
buy. 


When a gymnasium in Des Moines, lowa, 
changed its sign from “Young Men’s Noon Gym 
Class” to “Young Executives’ Noon Gym Class,” 
business quadrupled. 

To get people to read his handbills] an in- 
dependent grocer inserts his wife’s favorite recipes 
between ads for food bargains. 

An appliance dealer gets the birth dates of his 
customers’ children, and when a birthday arrives 
sends a pony to the home for two' hours of free 

Last summer a gas-station operator in Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, bought a mobile air-conditioning unit 
which is wheeled beside a car being serviced to 
quickly cool off its interior and passengers. 

To revive its foot-sore and weary customers, a 
store in Akron, Ohio, has installed a number of 
mechanical massagers that range from a simple 
foot-massager to a chair that gives an overall body- 
massage. 

A drugstore in Tyler, Texas, has a self-service 
payment counter where customers can make their 
own change from a pile of coins. Those who want 
to charge their purchases note them in a ledger and 
on payday add up their own accounts and settle up. 
No one has ever failed to pay, and the plan, besides 
eliminating expensive bookkeeping, monthly state- 
ments and postage, is a big goodwill builder. 

As a service to young men who buy a diamond 
ring and then find the engagement broken off, one 
jeweler will reset the diamond in a ring for the man 
himself, with a guarantee of resetting the stone in 
a lady’s ring when and if he gets engaged again. 

—By .Lawrence Galton 
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born 


a ffighter is 

BY VICTOR BOESEN 


When the Navÿs bat-winged Skyray was first conceived 
a decade ago, il was impossible to build. But they went 
ahead with il anyway, and a few months ago the 
impossible broke the world speed record. 


T he moJA ve desert lay hot and brown under 
the October sun. The Salton Sea, cradled in 
the basin left behind when the waters of the Gulf 
of California withdrew eons ago, was a glimmering 
blue mirror under the hogback ridge of the Choco¬ 
laté Mountains. No Sound disturbed the ageless 
scene save the gentle rustling of the wind in the 
sagebrush. 

In this incongruous setting, a group of men 
were intently devoting themselves to an array of 
recording apparatus, set up in the sand and aboard 
trucks. Wearing long-visored caps against the 
broiling sun, they kept turning their eyes toward 
the south. Then someone cried, “Here he cornes!” 

A.small white speck appeared in the distance, 
low over the plain. It grew rapidly larger, like a 
toy balloon being inflated, but driving toward the 
watchers in eerie stillness. 

The speck formed into a strange, dart-shaped 
aircraft with a spear sticking from its snout. Then 
it exploded past the onlookers with an ear-shatter- 
ing thunderclap, and was gone like an anguished 
ghost. 

Four times the ship flashed past the spectators, 
and when the speeds had been averaged, it was 
found that the official world speed record was back 
in the United States. The ship had scorched out a 
mark of 753.4 miles an hour. The previous British 
mark had been 737.3. 

Eight years before, when this plane was first 
conceived by the Douglas Aircraft Company, El 
Segundo, California, it was impossible to build. 
In 1945 the U.S. Navy approached Douglas with a 
set of spécifications that were unheard of: They 
wanted a fighter that in five minutes from take-off 
could intercept an enemy plane coming in at 500 
miles an hour, 40,000 feet up—and presumably with 
a nuclear bomb aboard. Not only that, but the 
plane also would hâve to be slow enough to land 
on the short, pitching deck of an aircraft carrier. 


No combat plane ever built—even a land-based 
one—had been able to corne close to climbing 40,000 
feet, or nearly eight miles, in five minutes. To do 
that would take tremendous power—maybe as much 
as 20,000 horsepower— and 10 years ago such power 
in an aircraft was not remotely attainable. Nor 
was power the only problem. To build the plane 
would require advances not yet made in chemistry, 
metallurgy, ceramics, electricity, aerodynamics, 
thermodynamics, dynamics of structures, hydrau- 
lics, electronics, acoustics, ballistics, physiology, 
aero-medicine and many other fields. 

Impossible in 1945. But Douglas went ahead 
anyway, the advances came, and by 1953 the Navy’s 
order had been filled by the Skyray, first carrier 
plane in history to hold a world’s speed record. 

Tracing the Skyray’s development, which is 
typical of today’s combat planes, will answer a lot 
of questions for the taxpayer who foots the bill. It 
will tell him why these planes cost what they do- 
as much for a single component as for a whole 
plane a few years ago; why it takes five years or 
more to turn out a single model; and why combat 
ships can’t be stockpiled like canteens. 

The first problem was that of design. By 1945, 
expérience had shown that near the speed of Sound 
—about 760 miles an hour, varying with tempéra¬ 
ture—an airplane mysteriously flew apart. Was 
this “sonie barrier” impossible to penetrate? Lead- 
ing design men like Edward H. Heinemann, the 
lanky, low-spoken chief engineer at Douglas’ El 
Segundo plant, said no. They contended that a 
plane with the right lines would go through the 
barrier like a needle through a curtain. 

What were the right linesî Heinemann sent 
two of his long-time associâtes, Gene Root and 
"Amo" (for his initiais) Smith, to Germany in the 
spring of 1945 to see what the Germans had been 
doing in supersonic design. Root and Smith 
brought back a triangle design of Dr. Alexander 
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The late Lt.-Comdr. James Verdin gets 
some pointers from Douglas test pilot 
Bob Rahn before flying the Skyray to a 
straightaway record of 753.4 m.p.h. 


Lippisch, known for his interest in aircraft without 
a tail. Cursory wind-tunnel tests showed that the 
tri-corner design had less drag than the ordinary 
design, and the Navy agreed to back further re- 
search on it. 

The first model Heinemann built had no fuse¬ 
lage whatever—ail housing was in the wing. He 
thought this might eut drag even further. And it 
did—but only at lower speeds. Up around 700 
miles an hour, the all-wing had more drag than 
the old-style design. It seems that the gain from 
leaving out the fuselage was more than offset by 
the extra drag of the thickened wing. 

Less confident men than Heinemann and his 
chief designer, Léo J. Devlin, might hâve lost heart 
from this setback. In fact, two competitors who 
got the same results dropped the delta wing as 
unworkable. But Heinemann and Devlin went 
doggedly ahead. They thinned the wing, and put 
in some fuselage. With this design they won a 
contract from the Navy to build a full-scale model. 

By 1947 the Skyray was not quite the fantasy 
it had been two years before. This was largely 
because of two ships Douglas meanwhile had been 
building to explore the unknown frontiers of 
speed. The first ship, the Skystreak, pushed by the 
most powerful jet engine to be had, would probe 
the speed régions up to the threshold of Sound. 
The second ship, the Skyrocket, was intended to fly. 
at the threshold. To give it this extra reach, the 
Skyrocket rode on sharply backswept wings, and 
was driven by rocket motors as well as a jet 
engine. 

Both exploration ships were made as sensitive 
as a living thing to the fierce pressures and vibra¬ 


tions of the super-hurricane speeds they were to 
travel at. They were made so by a ganglion of 
hair-thin wires and tubing which led, from hun- 
dreds of points about the ship’s skin and guts, to 
banks of pressure gauges back of the cockpit. The 
reactions of the pressure gauges to the impulses 
flowing to them over the wire-and-tube nervous 
System were translated into scrigglings on graph 
paper by the needles of oscillographs. 

In August, 1947, the Skystreak reached a world 
mark of 650 miles an hour. Six years later, the 
Skyrocket became the first airplane in history to 
fly more than 1,000 miles an hour. Hèr best was 
1,327 m.p.h., more than twice the speed of a 45- 
caliber pistol bullet. 
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The facts gathered from the flights o£ the two 
pathfinder ships filled nearly 10,000 separate re¬ 
ports. More chapters in the book of high-speed 
flight information were added by the exploits of 
Bell’-s X-l, which was first to outspeed Sound. The 
man who tumed the trick, proving that there were 
no barriers in the sky,. was the legendary Major 
Charles "Chuck” Yeager, on October 14, 1947. 

But since the “X” ships were more or less con- 
ventional in design, there still were some unan- 
swered questions about the delta wing to be used 
for the Skyray. Approximations of these answers 
came from a pair of wind tunnels at the California 
Institute of Technology at Pasadena. One of these 
tunnels, which cost $10 million and taps the city 
of Pasadena for 13,000 horsepower, is able to blow 
up a wind of 900 miles an hour. To hold together 
in this blast, the test model had to be built of 

And so the mysteries of design were finally 
solved. But another major problem was that of 
power. After an airplane reaches 500 miles an 
hour there is a vast uptum in the power needed 
to make it go faster. An airplane that will do, say, 
600 miles an hour on 11,000 horsepower could 
need 67,000 horsepower to do 1,000 miles an hour— 
a six-fold increase in power for less than twice the 

Where was the extra kick to corne from? 
Rockets could hâve supplied it, but at too much 


cost in fuel. The rocket engines of the Skyrocket 
gulped a ton and a half a minute, holding the 
ship’s all-out endurance to a couple of minutes. 
Clearly that wouldn’t do for a ship with fighting 
to do. 

In the absence of more powerful engines, a 
good stopgap was found in an afterbumer. At- 
tached to the back of an engine, this device can 
add from 40 to 100 percent more boost, but only in 
spurts. Between them, the engine and the after- 
burner developed for the Skyray can put out the 
equal of 22,000 horsepower. This is the same as 
for the '628-foot passenger-cargo océan liner Mari- 
posa! Ten Skyrays, weighing 100 tons ail told, 
hâve more horsepower than an aircraft carrier 
weighing 35,000 tonsl 

But this power also cornes at a fabulous cost 
in fuel. At top speed, the Skyray puts it through 
at the rate of 6,000 gallons an hour. That is as 
much as an automobile bums in a lifetime of 
100,000 miles, at 15 miles to the gallon. 

The afterburner’ accounts for most of this 
consumption. That’s why it may be used for bursts 
only—or the ship would be able to stay up mere 
minutes instead of hours—and why the afterburner 
is only a stopgap answer to the power problem. 

But solving the problems of design and power 
weren't enough to get and keep the Skyray in the 
air. Heinemann and his staif had other nuts to 
crack. These weren’t necessarily nuts that hadn’t 


A dramatic view of the Skyray flashing over the Mojave Desert. 






been cracked before, but for each new kind of 
plane the nuts must be cracked in a spécial way— 
just as a tailor has to eut his cloth differently for 

There was the matter of creating an atmos¬ 
phère in the cockpit reasonably close to the pres¬ 
sure of 14.7 pounds per square inch found at sea 
level. Otherwise, at 40,000 feet, where the Skyray 
would operate, a man would die in minutes. 

Expérience with the Skystreak and Skyrocket 
told Heinemann that the best way to pressurize the 
cockpit was to pipe air into it from the engine, 
where the air was already compressed. Unfortu- 
nately, though, the engine air was also hot—about 
800 degrees. This would turn the cockpit into a - 
pressure cooker. But by an ingenious arrangement, 
the engine air was cooled from 800 degrees to below 
zéro during the seconds it took to pass from the 
engine to the cockpit. 

This solution, however, characteristically bred 
another problem. With near sea level pressure 
inside the cockpit, and much less outside—or even 
a vacuum outside, at top speed—the usual plexiglas 
canopy was likely to blow out. This danger was 
further increased by frictional heat, which is taking 
the place of the old “sonie wall” as the next big hur- 
dle to be overcome. At sea level, at 1,000 miles an 
hour, an airplane would pick up 150 degrees on 
its skin from friction alone. 

“At the-speed the Skyray was to travel,” Ed 


Heinemann pointed out, “heat from the air brush¬ 
ing past it could hâve become very troublesome 
in 10 or 15 minutes.” 

So, even with ail other problqjns out of the 
way, like the mythical kingdom lost for want of a 
nail, the Skyray project stood to end in defeat unless 
the glassmakers came up with an answer for the 
cockpit cover. They did: the curved tempered 
glass used in the ship today. 

Another vital matter was the Controls. As 
speeds increase, the passing air clamps the ship in 
an ever-tightening grip. This force may be 100 
times the strength of a strong man. Therefore, 
unless he has help, he is unable to deflect the con¬ 
trai surfaces into the passing airstream to guide 
the ship; he is no longer in charge. 

Under the expert guidance of John Barter, 
controls-section engineer, a mechanical helping 
hand for the pilot was devised. It was important 
that this, while aiding the pilot, also would allow 
him to keep the “feel” of the ship. Otherwise he 
might deflect the contrai surfaces too far into the 
passing super-hurricane, possibly causing them to 
be damaged or torn off. It was important too that, 
if the power failed, the pilot could disconnect the 
mechanical helper. Then he could keep the air¬ 
plane under some measure of contrai at lower 

A way had to be found for the pilot to bail 
out safely. Otherwise, at high speeds, he might be 
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plastered against the edge of the cockpit by the 
force of the wind. Or, clearing the cockpit, he 
could be decapitated on the tail. 

Al Mayo, the plump, génial extrovert who 
heads Douglas’ interiors-design section, came up 
with an éjection seat that weighed less than half 
as much as any ever devised. Among other ad- 
vantages, a light seat is more easily ejected. This 
means that the pilot riding the seat is more certain 
to he thrown high enough to clear the tail. 

Want to try a hailout? Here's how it goes: 
Stowed in a container overhead is a curtain. Ail 
you hâve to do is reach up and pull this down in 
front of your face, the curtain unrolling like a 
window blind. Pulling the curtain down auto- 
matically fires a small charge that blows open the 
canopy. The canopy is hinged behind you, and 
the wind snatches it off, the curtain meanwhile 
protecting your face from wind blast. The open- 
ing of the canopy in turn pulls a pin that sets off 
a 40-millimeter powder charge under your seat, 
which rides up and out on a pair of Steel rails set 
against the back of the cockpit. It ail Works like 
a jack-in-the-box. 

While work went forward on ail sides to trans- 
form the impossible into the possible, a mock-up 
or dummy model of the ship was built. The Navy 
was invited to corne out from Washington for a 
look at it. The night before the official board of 
50 critical officers arrived, a serious fault showed. 

The calamity came to light when the mock-up 
was hoisted into a position simulating a landing 
approach to a carrier painted on a 20 by 20 foot 
canvas which was tacked to a wall. Signal men, 
six inches high, were stuck on the painted carrier 
with pins. Also included, as a final incentive to 
the pilot to use his eyes, was a babe in a bikini. 
But he could see nothing; the nose of the plane 
was too high. 

To correct the defect. Structural Design Engi- 
neer Harry Gustafson led a crew of structural en- 
gineers and skilled cabinet men in an all-night 
operation. They hacked the nose off with axes 
and saws—mock-ups are built of plywood and two- 
by-four’s—and by morning they had a new nose in 
place. For an idea of how fast this was, it takes 
two weeks to build a complété mock-up. The 
Navy never knew the différence. 

Alinost a Turkey 

Later, when the ship was half-engineered, a 
more elusive fault appeared. From a carrier the 
Skyray was to be launched by catapult, a carrier 
deck being too short for the take-off run. Tests 
with miniature models showed that the ship tended 
to drop several feet just after leaving the catapult. 
This could mean going into the drink. And that 
one thing alone, said Johnny Gorgenson, assistant 
project engineer, “could hâve made the ship a 
turkey.” With 25,000 new tools already made, 10,- 
000 drawings turned out, and 2,000 subcontractors 


given their assignments, it would hâve been an 
expensive turkey—and an awkward time to hâve 
had to start ail over again. 

The trouble lay in the fact that the plane 
didn’t leave the catapult with the nose high enough; 
it needed to be tilted up about 20 degrees. How 
to make the nose go up at the right instant? Other 
delta designers had given it up as hopeless. 

At Douglas, two groups of specialists ganged 
up on the problem: the carrier suitability boys, led 
by Harry Cornish; and the aerodynamics—or air 
flow—experts, headed by quietly efficient Kermit 
Van Every. Using small-scale models, they experi- 
mented by patiently moving the launching hooks 
in the belly to different positions up and down the 
fuselage, and then catapulting the models into a 
cheesecloth curtain. Hundreds ôf times they re- 
peated this, making countless intricate calculations 
on an electronic computer. Then they found it— 
a spot that brought exactly the results wanted. At 
precisely the instant the ship was on its own the 
nose flipped up to the desired angle. 

Into the Blue at Last 

On January 23, 1951, six years from the time 
the ship first had been a glint in the eye of its 
progenitors. Test Pilot Larry Peyton took the Sky¬ 
ray into the air for the first timç. “But the game 
was still on the table,” Ed Heinemann recalls. “We 
were sure it would fly, but we didn’t know how it 
would handle.” 

The ship handled fine, but like ail new ships 
she was full of bugs—only more so because of her 
advanced nature. 

The job of ferreting out the bugs, in the only 
place where it can be done—the sky, fell to Bob 
Rahn, a big, blond fighter pilot of World War II 
who has flown over 60 different planes. On one 
of his first speed runs in the Skyray, 100 feet up, the 
patch of skin that shuts away the retracted tail 
wheel peeled open into the slipstream. The ship 
yawed viciously, and for a few moments it looked 
as if the product of many years’ work and an invest- 
ment of S10 million was going to be lost. Rahn 
saved the situation by quickly cutting the power 
and slowing down. 

During anotlier flight, before the power con- 
trol System was perfected, the nose tried to tuck 
under. Rahn hauled back on the stick to keep 
the ship from diving into the ground. The job 
took both hands, so that he was unable to call the 
field and ask the ground crew for instructions. On 
the other hand, neither could he go on as he was. 

He finally took one hand off the stick momen- 
tarily, hanging on mightily with the other, and 
pantingly called the field. He had time for only 
a few syllables, then had to grab the stick with both 
hands again. After a while he got off a few more 
syllables. In this piecemeal fashion he eventually 
conveyed a report of the trouble. "What do I do?” 
he called. 
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"Pull the circuit breaker back of you!” came 
the answer. This eut out the power control Sys¬ 
tem, allowing Rahn to take over alone and make a 
normal landing. The trouble: A wire had been 
hooked up wrong. It was a year before ail the bugs 
were banished from the Controls. 

Persistent Mystery 

Probably the most persistent bug was a mys- 
terious buffeting at the tail at high speed. This 
grew in violence when a more powerful engine was 
added. The villain was something in the contours 
o£ the métal around the tail cône that disturbed 
the air as it flowed past. 

“We knew how to stop the buffeting but at the 
cost of speed,” Johnny Gorgenson said. “The prob- 
lem was to stop it without cutting down speed.” 

Bob Rahn shook his head as he remembered 
this trouble. “That took a year too,” he said. ‘Tll 
bet I made 150 flights just on that one thing.” 

After one flight, he received a delayed-action 
thrill. He’d been trying to push the Skyray across 
the sonie threshold, to become one of the few who 
had flown faster than Sound, but without apparent 
success. As he landed, disappointed, the ground 
crew rushed up and congratulated him. He 
shrugged off the congratulations. His speed indi- 
cator, he told them, registered a speed just under 
that of Sound. But the speed indicator was wrong 
—it hadn’t been calibrated yet. The ground crew 
knew it was wrong because the “sonie boom”—the 
shock wave sent crashing earthward as a pilot pulls 
out of a supersonic dive—had nearly knocked them 
off their feet. 

Rahn crossed the Rubicon of speed many more 
times, and when he had made some 250 flights ail 
told in the new shij^ the time had corne to try for 
the world speed record. This the Navy chose to do 
itself. The man picked for the job was the late 
Lieutenant Commander James B. Verdin, 35, dark, 
handsome hero of World War II and Korea—who, 
tragically, was killed last January while test flying 
a jet bomber. 

There was no time to lose. It was late Septem- 
ber, and cooler weather would be setting in soon, 
cutting the chances of success. The higher the 
température the better, because as the température 
rises the speed of Sound moves back, delaying the 
onset of the extreme drag found there. The Sky¬ 
ray gets up to a half mile an hour more speed for 
each degree upward on the thermometer. 

The man to beat was Britain’s Mike Lithgow, 
who had punched out 737.3 miles an hour in a 
Vickers Supermarine Swift over the Libyan Desert 
the day before the Skyray crew moved to the Salton 
Sea for the speed test. To beat Lithgow, it was 
necessary to better his speed by at least one percent, 
or to hit 744.6. 

Verdin almost exactly hit that mark on his 
first try, but it was quickly decided not to stop 
there but to try to put the mark up where it was 


likely to be out of reach for a while. Ail he needed 
was more température. It had been only 82 on his 
first effort, while Lithgow in Libya had had 120 

A week later, on October 3, 1953, with the 
mercury at 98.5, Verdin tried again. He headed 
into his first pass at 620 miles an hour. Forty sec¬ 
onds before he reached the measured stretch, he 
eut in his afterbumer. Instantly this slammed him 
forward by another 130 miles an hour. He was 
through the stretch, nearly two miles, in nine sec¬ 
onds, sending a peel of thunder rolling across the 
desert. He wangled the ship around in a long arc 
that took him 20 miles out and put three G’s on 
his body, and then was spearing into his second 

It ail came off without a bobble. Twenty-two 
minutes after he had taken off, Verdin was back on 
the flight strip, a new world mark of 753.4 miles an 
hour under his wing. 

A few days later, on the 62.1-mile course at 
Edwards Air Force Base, the Skyray also broke the 
closed-course record by whipping around at 728.11 
miles an hour. 

The Big Answer 

Although the ship had now shown that it 
could go faster in a straight line and around a 
circle than anything else in the air, still unan- 
swered was the $10 million question: Could it op- 
erate from a carrier deck and climb fast enough to 
destroy an enemy plane coming in from 100 miles 
away at 500 miles an hour, 40,000 feet up? 

To get this critical answer, the Skyray was 
flown cross-country to the Navy’s Air Test Center, 
Patuxent River, Maryland. There it was put 
through a tough workout of landings and take-offs 
from the carrier Coral Sea off Norfolk, Virginia. 

With a crowd of skeptical admirais looking on, 
and with the deck pitching in rain squalls. Com¬ 
mander Marshall Beebe made some three dozen 
trips off the deck and return. He imitated every 
bad landing known. He sideslipped in; he came 
in too fast, too high, off center. He did ail the 
things a hastily-trained wartime pilot might do. 
Landing the Skyray on a carrier was no problem. 

Then came the pay-off test. For this Com¬ 
mander Jim Verdin was back in the cockpit. As 
observers watched in disbelief, he rode the ship 
almost straight up on a shaft of flame (from the 
afterburner) and quickly vanished from sight. The 
Skyray proved it could climb 40,000 feet in less than 

What was impossible in 1945 had now become 
possible. A new fighter had been born. 

If an enemy strikes today, he'll hâve to deal 
with ships like the Skyray. If he strikes tomorrow, 
he’ll meet ships that are still coming along on the 
drawing board. What these will be able to do is a 
secret—except that, as of today, it is impossible. 

—By Victor Boesen 
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By JOHN and WARD HAWKINS 


Plainclothesman Sam Buchanan had his neck on the chopping 
block for one mistake. Should he risk making another, 
or let a suspected cop-shooter escape? 


T hey were farked on a dark side Street, sitting 
there, listening to the cold rain pelt the hood 
of the car. Ahead of them the pavement climbed 
and dropped to make a sort of camel’s hump in the 
middle of the long block. The house they were 
interested in was on the crest, on a bank above the 
sidewalk, hidden by the trees. Beyond the hump, 
a couple of arc lights burned steadily, keeping them 
company. 

“They might corne on foot,” Paul Cook said. 
Sam Buchanan said, "Just so they corne.” 

They were using Sam’s car. On a stake-out, a 
police vehicle was a big, fat yell of waming. Sam’s 
sedan was eight years old—a hundred thousand on 
the speedometer, a fender that needed ironing out 
—ail in ail, a beat-up piece of transportation that 
could sit ail night on any Street in this neighbor- 
hood, no questions asked. Sam was leaning on the 
wheel, chin on crossed forearms. After hours of 
staring through the rain-smeared windshield, his 
eyes felt as if someone had dumped sand in them. 
“How will you know?” Cook asked quietly. 
Sam Buchanan said, “The lights will blink.” 
The steady shining of the arc lights barely 
cleared the crest. Movement up there would blot 
out one light and then the other, briefly, and Sam 
would know it was time to go to work. He would, 
if he hadn't picked just that instant to rub his eyes, 
or yawn, or look away. 

“Another customer,” he said, 

Headlights came up the Street behind them. 
Sam leaned into his corner, sliding down so his 
head would not be outlined by the flare spilling 
through the rear window. Paul Cook bent forward. 


cradling his bad arm against his middle, his head 
touching the dash. Sam saw his face clearly—dark 
eyes behind glasses with heavy rims, thin nose, gray 
mustache, a mouth as tight as a miser’s purse. He 
wondered how a man so small could carry a hâte 
so big. Then the car passed and the dark came 
back. Sam got his notebook from his overcoat 
pocket and opened it on his knee. 

“A cab,” Cook said. “Why take his license?” 

Percentage, Sam told him. On a stake-out like 
this—no two-way radio, no tel^rhone handy—they 
were out of touch. You had to think of everything, 
or try. Anybody with a dollar could hire a cab. 
Ben Green, the man they wanted, could be in that 
one, making a pass, checking before he hopped out 
a couple of blocks down the Street. Lacking the 
dollar, Grçen could hâve stolen the cab. They 
weren’t hard to steal. 

“You never know what a thief’ll do," Sam said. 

“Ben Green has a crippled hand,” Cook said. 
“That might make him suspect; it doesn’t make 
him a thief.” 

“He’s the right size. He could be our boy.” 

“So could I,” Cook said. “And so, conceivably, 
could you.” He used his left hand to shift his bad 
arm. “The descriptions you hâve of the hold-up 
men are sketchy. The witness was looking down 
into a dark alley, excited by gunfire and admittedly 
half asleep.” 

“Green’s got a record,” Sam said. 

“Petit larceny, one offense.” Cook made it 
Sound like an award for valor. “In this matter, 
he’s presumed to be innocent, but you’ll ignore 
that. You’ll take him downtown for questioning. 
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If you can beat a confession out of him, fine. If 
you can’t, you’ll Write it off as justified error. Green 
has no influence, no money. You can third-degree 
him without fear of reprisai.” 

Sam said, "We don’t beat prisoners." 

“You don’t expect me to believe that?” 

“I’ve never seen a third degree, not the kind 
you mean.” Sam’s voice was mild, but lie was 
angry. “Don’t take my Word for it. Sit in on the 
questioning, if and when. Be my guest.” 

Cook said, “So you can wear your halo?” 

“Sure,” Sam said. “And my full-dress wings.” 


T he pretty little plan was a bust, a washout. Sam 
had said it would be, early in the afternoon, 
in the headquarter’s office of Lieutenant John 
O’Donald, commanding officer, détectives, first night 
relief. “With that guy I can’t be right,” he’d said, 
*no matter what I do. He doesn’t like me; he hâtes 
my ugly face. He wants muck, Johnny—to smear 
me and to smear the department. If he can’t find 
it, hc’U make it." 

“He rides with you,” O’Donald said. “That’s 

He looked at Sam Buchanan, thinking Sam. 
was right: Cook hated Sam’s ugly face. And at 
first look most people did. Not that it really was 
an ugly face; it was a tough face—thick, dark brows, 
not too much forehead, flattened nose and a big 
jaw. It was a face with a built-in mean look, but 
that look was a lie. Sam Buchanan was rougit in a 
fight, but he fought clean and he worked clean. He 
had a conscience, he had a good head—he was a 
good cop. So he looked like a thug. 

“He rides with you,” O’Donald said again. 
“You don’t like a Joe-citizen on your neck at a time 
like this. I don’t either. But that’s the order. 
Cook goes where you go—tonight, tomorrow, as 

“Johnny, whose idea was this?” 

“Somebody’s.” Johnny O’Donald was an un- 
derstanding guy, a good friend, but he was a cop 
and he obeyed orders. “The way we see it, this’s 
your chance to correct the mistake you rnade. You’ll 
be alone with Cook. Talk to him like a brother, 
Sam. The old buddy-buddy pitch. Get him ôn 
your side.” 

“What if he won’t play?” 

“He’s an important man. He’s got important 
friends.” 

That was plain enough. One of Cook’s im¬ 
portant friends had called the mayor, the mayor 
had called the chief, the chief had called Johnny 
O’Donald. Correction, Lieutenant O’Donald. The 
lieutenant was passing the word along, spelling it 
out. Sam Buchanan had got himself and the de¬ 
partment into trouble. Sam Buchanan would get 
himself and the department out of trouble, or find 
himself a new line of work. 

"Where do I meet Cook?” Sam asked. 


“He’s in the squad room.” Now that he’d 
done what he had to do, Johnny shed his rank. 
“It’s rough, Sam. I’d like to buy you a beer to 
square it. Today I haven’t got time.” 

“I know,” Sam said. 

“You got a beer coming." Two of Johnny’s 
phones were ringing; he let them ring. He was a 
tired man—black stubble on his face, a dirty shirt. 
Twenty hours at his desk and 110 relief in sight. 
His eyes looked like they’d been burned in his head 
with a soldering iron. “These things happen,” he 
said. He picked up one of the téléphonés. “No 
hard feelings, Sam?” 

“No hard feelings,” Sam said.- 

He went down the hall to the squad room. 
Paul Cook was standing beîore a window, his arm 
in a neat, black sling. Deputy Chief Hill was be- 
side him, red-faced and sweating, patting the air 
with his big hands. Hill handled personnel and 
promotions. He was a proud man. He didn’t like 
anyone who brought discrédit to the force. He 
didn’t like Sam Buchanan. 

“You gentlemen, hâve met?” he said. 

- “Twice,” Cook said. “When he split my lip 
and broke my arm. When he came to the hospital 
to apologize.” 

Hill said, “Ail of us regret-” 

“Do you?” Paul Cook said. 

He was small, 130 pounds of pure carbolic 
acid, done up in a dark, expensive suit, a tailored 
overcoat. He wore glasses with heavy rims, a Hom- 
burg hat. His face was thin, tightly fleshèd. His 
sharp profile might hâve been lifted from a coin. 
One pocket of his overcoat bulged unmistakably; 
the little guy was armed again. 

“Let’s get the show on the road,” Sam said. 

Paul Cook smiled thinly. “It will be a pleas- 

They left the building for the police parking 
lot. Paul Cook had a hitcli in his stride, a stiff- 
kneed, toe-scraping hesitancy—curious, but not 
unique. Sam Buchanan knew at least one other 
man who walked that way; a slender thief, who was 
wanted for armed robbery in a dozen States and who 
shared Cook’s liking for dark Homburg hats. 

Cook said, “What’s our program?” 

“We cruise,” Sam said. 


H e enlarged on that as they waited for a light. 

A pair of burglars had crashed a tavern late 
last night. They’d been stowing loot in their car 
when Chris Mulvey, the unifoVmed beat man hap- 
pened along. “They shot Chris twice,” Sam said. 
“He’s on the critical list. May make it, may not.” 
There’d been one witness, a wontan, who lived in a 
walk-up apartment across the alley from the tavern. 
She’d seen two men. Both were young—one tall, 
one chunky. One of them had a crippled hand, 
maybe. She’d seen the hand on the door of a car— 
thumb and forefinger only. 
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“Hardly an elaborate description,” Cook said. 

Sam said, “That’s why we're hunting the car.” 

The thieves’ car was a ’45 or ’46 coupe, small, 
make unknown. The woman thought it was gray, 
or perhaps green. The first three numbers o£ the 
license were eight-one-five, hnt the five might be a 
seven or a three. The luggage compartment was 


make it easy 

Try this trick for keeping matches dry on a 
hunting, fishing or camping trip: Dip the match 
tips in lukewarm melted paraffin wax. When you 
are ready to use one of these matches you will find 
that it strikes easily and produces a strong flame. 

—Mrs. Milton F. Russell, N. Sacramento, Calif. 


closed, but there was a piece of dark rag hangtng 
over the left rear fender, caught in the trunk lid. 
"She could be wrong about any or ail of the rest o£ 
it. But the rag she’s sure about. It wasn’t neat.” 

“Not a very helpful witness,” Cook said. 

Sam said, “About average.” 

A vagrant, half-formed image was nudging at 
the edge of his mind. Something—a name? a face? 
—slippery and elusive and gone almost instantly. 
Sam frowned and rubbed his jaw. 

Cook said, “How do you like my mustache?” 

“It looks ail right,” Sam said. 

“It hides the scar, partially.” Cook’s voice was 
edged. The little man with the big hâte was getting 
out his knives. “I did a lot of thinking in the hos¬ 
pital," he said. “I’ve some questions to ask about 
the night at my garage.” 

“Hop to it,” Sam said. 

“You saw me walking along the Street,” Cook 
said. “You thought I was a wanted man, one Clyde 
Brogan, alias this and that, a dangerous criminal, 
who specializes in the armed robbery of homes in 
the better districts. My manner was furtive and 
suspicious, or so you later said. You followed me 
to the garage attached to my house.” He used his 
left hand to move his bad arm. “Is that the pic- 

“Yes,” Sam said. 

A picture Sam would carry with him till the 
day he died. Tall hedges and black shadows. A 
man who wore a Homburg set at a jaunty angle 
and walked with a hitch-scrape stride. No doubt 
of his identity in Sam's mind: Clyde Brogan, 
wanted in a dozen States. Clyde worked neighbor- 
hoods where the wealthy lived, this time of night. 
He was an old pro. He walked past elaborate front 
doors that would resist a tank, knowing the back 


door would be equipped with a lock from 
and dime. 

The rest was ail of a piece in Sam’s memory. 
He’d gone after this Clyde Brogan, this armed and 
dangerous thief, and he’d gone fast. Cornered, the 
man had spun, dragging at his pocket, and light 
had gleamed on a gun. What more did a cop need? 
What could a cop do but his best? Sam had bro- 
ken the gun arm and had slugged the man in the 
face. But it wasn’t Clyde Brogan, an armed and 
dangerous thief, who lay unconscious. It was Paul 
Cook, ma’nufacturing jeweler, owner of two success- 
ful retail stores, attacked in front of his own home 
—a man with a permit to carry a gun, a man with 
important friends. 

“I often carry precious stones and large sums 
of cash,” Cook said. “It’s not improbable to me 
that a certain kind of cop, knowing it, would use a 
mistaken identity excuse as a reason for attacking 
me. I still wonder what might hâve happened to 
my wallet if my neighbor hadn't corne by a mo¬ 
ment after you hit me.” 

Sam said, “Go right ahead and wonder.” 

He tumed left. This was Portsmouth, a Street 
of taverns and pawnshops and shabby hôtels and 
dance joints and movie houses that never closed. 
Garish néon flamed in the dusk, juke boxes bawled 
from every other doorway, but the bars were doing 
little business, the corner crowds were thin. This 
was thieves’ country, but the faces of the men who 
had done time, the ex-cons, were nowhere to be 
seen. Sixteen hours ago, two holdup men had shot 
a cop. Tonight, only the innocent and the uni- 
formed were abroad on the avenue. 


T hey met and passed a squad car—Don Thomp¬ 
son and Babe Lane, Loft Squad, dayside men. 
Midway up the block, a pair of uniformed officers 
were making a tavern check. A lot of wives would 
be sitting alone tonight; half the cops in town were 
in the hunt. 

“You’re married,” Cook said. "Any children?” 
“Three—two boys and a girl.” 

"Can you get by on your salary?” 

“I could. But my wife and kids like to eat 

Sam could see where this was leading. A min¬ 
ute ago, the important man had ail but called him 
a thief. Cook was satisfied Sam had been after his 
wallet. He was hunting motive now—an urgent 
need for money. He was trying to build a case he 
could take to his influential friends. Sam was sour- 
ly amused. If being broke made a cop a thief, there 
were a thousand on the force. 

“How do you make ends meet?” Cook asked. 
“Some months I don't,” Sam said. “I’ve a 
spare time job that helps a little. I sell insurance 
on the side. AU kinds.” 

“Ail kinds?—you’ve a broker’s license?” 

“My wife has. I’m a salesmaji.” 
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"I see,” Cook said. “You’re also slippery as an 
eel. Having the license in her name évadés the 
letter and the purpose of the civil-service régula¬ 
tions.” He pinched his chin. “Do you sell policies 
to those you deal with as a policeman? People in 
trouble, I mean.” 

“No,” Sam said. 

“Commendable, if true.” Cook’s smile sharp- 
ened ail the Unes of his face. “If I were engaged in 
a shady enterprise, I think I’d rush to buy ail my 
insurance from a policeman as—well, as insurance 
against possible arrest.” 

Sam said, "It’s been tried.” 

He turned west on Dock Street, eye cocked for 
a coupe—any year, any color, any make—with a tail 
of dark rag hanging over the left rear fender. A 
bitter anger worked in him. Paul Cook was after 
Sam Buchanan’s hide. Ne ver mind what he and 
the Iawyers and the jury would presently do to 
Buchanan in a civil court—a judgment was only 
money and Cook was a wealthy man. Paul Cook 
had suffered pain and indignity; he wouldn’t rest 
till he was paid in kind. He wanted Sam Buchanan 
bounced off the force. He’d read the law, the pro¬ 
cedure manual, the civil-service régulations. He’d 
make a thief of Buchanan if he could. Failing that, 
he’d run to his important friends a*td tell them how 
Sam Buchanan, the brutal and greedy cop, used a 
loophole in the régulations to complété with the 
taxpayers who supplied his bread and butter. 

“Heyl” Sam Buchanan said softly. 


H is memory had just been nudged again. Some- 
times it worked that way. Think about some- 
thing else and—boom!—the thing you’d been trying 
to recall came sailing back, big as life. The crip- 
pled hand!—that was it. Thumb and forefinger, the 
other fingers gone—no, the fingers weren’t missing, 
they were deformed. Months back, Sam had seen a 
burly lad with such a hand, thumb and forefinger 
normal, the other fingers tiny as a baby’s curled 
tightly against his palm. Sam had stopped him on 
the Street—loitering, after hours—and held him 
while Records checked and reported by radio. 
“Grab on!” Sam said. 

He made a fast U-turn, tires yelling. Cook 
braced himself in a corner, swearing, his injured 


arm cradled in his lap. His glasses bounced off his 

"Why the insane rush?” he said. "Where are 
we going?” 

“My house,” Sam said. 


T he kids met him in the hall. Sam Jr. and Don, 
the wrecking crew, had built a train of a 
blanket and kitchen chairs and wanted him to dé¬ 
cidé who’d be engineer. Janie, three, gave him a 
moist kiss and started to close the front door. 

“No, honey,” Sam said. “Leave it open.” 
Paul Cook could corne in or stay out, Sam 
didn’t care. Sam yelled hello at the kitchen and 
opened his desk. Martine, blonde and pretty, ap- 
peared in the doorway to eye him soberly. 

"Hi, husband,” she said. “Aren’t you earlyî” 
“I forgot my brains,” he said. 

He was digging through a stack of pocket-worn 
notebooks. She didn’t ask what he was hunting. 
She came to kiss the top of his head, gently, not 
interrupting, just telling him she was here if he 
needed her. A kiss like that was a treasure, Sam 
thought. Too bad it couldn’t be put away in a 
vault and saved. 

“A dish like you, how corne you married an 
ugly cop?” 

“I’m nuts about cops,” she said. “You’re the 
best I could do.” 

Sam was five minutes finding the notebook he 
wanted. Paul Cook was in the room when he closed 
the desk and stood up. Cook was looking around, 
smiling like a cat turned loose on a canary farm. 
Sam could almost see the wheels tuming in Cook’s 
head. “Expensive furniture and a new TV ... on 
a cop’s salary?” This room was Martha’s pride and 
joy. If a woman had one room she could be proud 
of, it didn’t matter that the rest of the house was 
nothing much. "Who’ll see the holes in your 
pants,” Martha’d said, "when you’re sitting in a 
chair so fine?” Her dressing table was made of 
orange crates, skirted with yellow cloth she’d found 
on a bargain counter. And that TV—six months’ 
lunch money had gone into the down payment, but 
try and tell Paul Cook that. 

“Sam,” Martha said. “How’s Chris Mulvey?” 
"No change,” he said. “Not that I’ve heard.” 
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Her sraile faded. "Be careful, Sam.” 

Paul Cook said, “Are we about ready to go?” 
"As soon as we swap cars,” Sam said. 


B ack on the Street, heading east, it started again. 

Cook had to know everything about every- 
thing. Where were they going now? Who were 
they hunting? And why had they le£t the depart- 
ment vehicle at Sam’s house? Kellwood district, 
Sam told him. They had a lead—maybe good, may- 
be not. The witness had seen a man with a crip- 
pied hand. Okay. Sam had finally remembered 
stopping a man with such a hand. That’s why 
they’d gone to the house, to dig the guy’s name and 
address out of the file of old notebooks. 

"You found it?” Cook said. “That was a piece 
of luck.” 

A piece of routine, Sam told him. Every cop 
carries a notebook and pencil. Write it down— 
name, âge, description—one day you may want the 
guy. So they had a name: Ben Green. They had 
an address 10 months old. This Green had lived 
with friends of his, an old couple, foster parents, or 
so he’d said. Right now, they were going to do 
what ail cops did: play the percentage. Hunt for 
the car with the tail of rag hanging over thé fender. 
Check the Street in front of the house, check the 
neighborhood. If Green was there, he'd be sweat- 
ing and jumpy, peering around the edge of a win- 
dow blind at every car that passed, looking for a 
buggy whip aerial. 

“So we use my car,” Sam said. He halted be- 
fore a service station. "Stand fast. I’ve got a phone 
call to make.” 

“Why here? You hâve a phone in your house.” 
“And a wife,” Sam said. “She worries.” 

He closed the phone-booth door. He dropped 
a dime and dialed headquarters and asked for 
Johnny’s desk. “O’Donald here.” Johnny’s voice 
was old and tired; jobs like Johnny’s, nights like 
this, made old men out of boys. Sam could hear the 
ringing of another phone and the fiat voice of the 
radio speaker on Johnny’s desk. He didn’t waste 
Johnny’s time. “Ben Green,” he said. “We’ve got 
his card in the file. He’s no hig-time boy, but his 
hand fits the description.” 

“We could use a break,” Johnny said. "I’il put 
him on the air, ail points.” He paused. “How’s 
your little friend? How’re you two getting along?” 
"It was a bad idea. I told you that.” 

“Deputy Chief Hill was up to see me. He’s on 
Cook’s side. He thinks you need another job. 
Digging ditches. You’re not polite.” 

Sam said. “You want me on my knees?” 

“I want you on the force ... that’s ail,” Johnny 
said. “Get it through your head,.Sam. This guy 
knows some hig people. He can get your job; he 
really can.” Lieutenant O’Donald’s voice turned 
harsh. “I just talked to the hospital, Sam. It doesn’t 
look good for Chris.” 


“He’s a tough old bird. He’ll make it.” 

“Peritonitis—there was garlic on the slugs he 
stopped.” 

“Nice boys we’re hunting,” Sam said. "Real 

He went back to his car, back to the important 
man who had important friends. West on Lom¬ 
bard, south on Valley Drive. Kellwood was the 
shabby end of town. The wind had stiffened, boom- 
ing the sidewalk awnings, throwing gusts of cold 
rain against the laboring windshield swipes. Sam 
turned the heater on. The dash light glowed but 
the fan was stuck again—one more thing he was 
going to hâve fixed the day he got a dime to spare. 

“Should be in the next block,” he said. 

There was a hump in the middle of the next 
block. The house where Ben Green had lived 10 
months ago was on the crest, half-hidden in the 
wind-whipped trees. Sam had his look as they 
passed. Not much of a place: old, needing paint, 
needing repairs. Somebody was home. Lights 
burned behind drawn blinds. There was no garage, 
nothing at the curb. Sam took the sedan straight 

“You struck out,” Cook said. 

Sam searched the neighborhood, checking every 
Street and alley, every parking lot within a half 
mile of the house on the crest. He found dark 
coupes, but none with an eight-one-five license, 
none with a tail of dark rag hanging over the left 
rear fender. He went back toward the house where 
Ben Green had lived 10 months ago. He killed his 
lights on a side Street and pulled around the corner 
to park short of the hump. 

Cook said, "Now what?” 

“We wait,” Sam said. 


T he lights in the house on the crest went out at 
one o'clock. Ten cars passed between one and 
two, six hetween two and four. Paul Cook, tired, 
turned peevish. How long were they going to sit 
here like a couple of spies in a cheap movie? Until 
Ben Green was found or relief came, Sam told him. 
This was one of the ways it was done. Cops spent a 
lot of time watching rat holes. Sooner or later the 
rat showed up. 

“Next month . . . next year,” Cook said. 

Sam said, “Sometimes it takes a while.” 

“Why not knock on the door and talk to the 

“If they know we’re hunting him, he’ll know 

“So what?” Cook said. “He’s not involved, not 
yet. Having a crippled hand doesn’t mean he’s one 
of the pair who shot your friend. Or does it? 
Hâve you already tried and convicted him?” 
“Hardly.” 

“I had to ask,” Cook said. “I know a man who 
was savagely beaten because he limped and wore a 
Homburg hat.” 
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"No,” Sam said. His patience was gone. “I 
followed you because you looked like a known 
thief. And you acted like one. You pulled a gun 

“I thought you were a thief.” 

“So we both made a mistake.” 

“You had no right—” 

“I had ûo right on your property unless I knew 
a felony had been done or was being done—sure, I 
know. As a cop, I’ve got two rights, just two: I can 
carry a gun and serve a warrant.” He rubbed his 
mouth with the back of his hand. “You’re a tax- 
payer. You’re my boss, one of ’em. You want a 
big job done, but you don’t give me any tools. You 
want safe streets, but when you get a trafic ticket 
you break your back to get it fixed.” 

“Then you're the exception," Sam said. “You 
want protection around the clock, but if I go off the 
sidewalk trying to give it to you I’m in trouble. If 
I step on important toes, I got to get down on my 
knees to save my job. Well, the hell with that, 
mister. And the hell with youl” 

“You can’t talk to me like-” 

“Shut up!” Sam said. “Downl—here’s a 


A i old car. The headlights coming toward them 
were out of adjustment, over-bright. Sam slid 
down in the seat. His knees bumped Cook’s legs. 
The important man swore; let him swear. Sam was 
up again as soon as the lights passed. Two men in 
the car, two silhouettes. The taillight was dim. 
The license plate was bent and smeared. Sam 
caught the first two numbers: eight-one. “Let it be 
them!” The thought was a silent shouting in Sam’s 
mind, as close to a prayer as he could corne. “Let 
it be the garlic-bullet boys who put two slugs in 
Chris Mulvey! Let it be them!” 

“Stay down,” he said. “They’re coming back.” 
Now Sam was almost certain. Honest men 
don’t make a pass to hâve a look and then U-turn. 
Sam ducked. Headlight glare hit the rear window, 
filled the car. Sam watched the taillight climb the 
hump. He held his breath. A coupe, the witness 
had said. Gray or green. This was a two-door 
sedan, light blue. There was no tail of rag hang- 
ing over the left rear fender. The headlights topped 
the crest, tipped down. 

“Another false alarm,” Cook said. 

Brakes squealed up there. The lights beyond 
the crest swung in against the curb, went out. Foot- 
steps rang on the walk. A porch light gleamed 
briefiy through the trees. A door opened and 
closed. Sam let his hard-held breath escape. 

“The rat came home,” he said. 

“What are you going to do?” 

Sam sat a moment, his face dark and hard, 
thinking. He was thinking about the odds—the 
facts he had, the things he guessed and the things 


he felt instinctively. He thought about what could 
happen. And he thought about Chris Mulvey. 

“Here’s what I’m going to do,” he said. “I’m 
going to give you what you’re looking for. I’m go¬ 
ing to break two laws. I’m going to check that car 
—illégal search. If it looks right, I’m going to dis- 
able it—destruction of property." 

“Why disable it?" 

“If they get past me, they’ll walk, not ride.” 

“You’re going in—” 

“That’s right. So it’s three laws I’m breaking. 
No search warrant. No time to get one. Maybe 
they just stopped for a shirt or some money. I’ve 
got no radio here, no phone. I can’t get a warrant 
unless I leave. And I can’t leave.” 

“You don’t know they’re guilty of anything.” 

“It’s an odds-on bet, and good enough for me.” 
He got out of the car. “Sit tight. Take notes, if 
you want to.” 

“Buchanan! Those men are citizens, innocent 
until proven guilty. You’vesworn to protect—” 

“I’ve got a lot of citizens to protect.” Sam’s 
black-browed face was dark and angry. “What 
about the rest? Nothing’ll happen to these punks 
if they’re clean. If they’re not and they get away, 
they can shoot up a lot more citizens. I’ve got no 
legal right—okay, the hell with it. But I’ve got a 
job to do. And I’il do it!” 

“There’s two of them. If they’re armed—” 

“Get on the floor. You’ll be safe.” 


S am Buchanan went up the hill, walking on the 
grass of the parking strip. The blue two-door 
was locked. Sam opened it. He knew how; he’d 
spent enough time talking to car thieves. There 
was a brittle snap, not loud. He searched the seats, 
nothing. He opened the glove compartment. A 
sheathed hunting knife, a roll of coins, a jimmy, a 
punchboard with a strap watch still affixed to it— 
nothing big, nothing sure. But— Sam was a mo¬ 
ment, but a moment only. Then he used the hunt¬ 
ing knife to slash the switch wiring under the dash. 
When you’re right, you know it—it crawls up and 
down your back, it prickles your scalp. And Sam 
knew he was right. 

He drew his gun and dimbed the steps toward 
the house, lonely as a shooting gallery duck, think¬ 
ing he could use four or five of the lads from head- 
quarters on a job like this. The porch floor creaked 
faintly under his weight and there was another 
sound—the soft fall of a padded foot beside the 
house, or the thud of one wind-whipped branch 
against another? He didn’t know. He froze beside 
the door, feeling the heartbeat in his throat, listen- 
ing hard. Wind and rain, a hundred storm-born 
sounds, and deep inside the housè the wordless run 
of voices. It must hâve been a wind-whipped 
branch, then, or they wouldn’t be talking inside. 

Sam put his hand on the knob and turned it 
carefully. Locked. That didn’t matter much, the 
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door was a flimsy thing, leaking light on every side. 
One well-placed kick and it would let go like the 
head of a dime-store drum. But what about the 
two inside? They knew every cop in town was 
hunting them; they’d be a jumpy pair. What 
would they do when they heard the door cave in? 

“Time to find out," Sam said. 

He wiped one sweating hand on his coat; a 
night this cold and his hands were sweating. He 
was moving away £rom the wall when a wild, high 
screech ripped the quiet. The hair lifted on Sam’s 
neck. He couldn’t position the Sound; with that 
kind of hell breaking loose he didn’t.try. He put a 
foot beside the lock and above the splintering wood 
he heard the slam of a gun, once, then again. 

He was inside, bent over and moving fast. The 
Sound of his coming was lost in the frantic yelling 
that went on and on. An old woman was huddled 
in a chair beside a stove. A man squirted out of an 
inner doorway, looking back. He wasn’t the man 
with the crippled hand, but he had a gun in his 
fist. Sam kicked his legs from under him and 
slammed the barrel of his revolver solidly against 
his jaw. Then he went through the inner door 
into a small bedroom where Ben Green, the man 
with the crippled hand, was struggling to get his 
foot into the leg of a pair of pants. 

“Police,” Sam said. 

“Don’t—don’t shoot!” Ben Green's face seemed 
to crumple and wilt. “In the alley, I was only try- 
in’ to scare him, mister. I didn’t mean to shoot a 
cop. I wouldn’t—” 

Sam said, “Get dressed. We’re going down- 


I ieutenant Johnny O’Donald said, “Yes sir,” and 
j put the téléphoné back in its cradle. He 
looked at Sam Buchanan out of tired, bloodshot 
eyes. Sam was standing by the window looking out 
at the rain. A stenographer came in and dropped 
some papers on O’Donald’s desk and went quietly 
away. Johnny O’Donald shook his head. “They 
signed confessions, both of them,” he said. “And 
Chris Mulvey’s going to make it. He’s over the 

Sam said, “That’s good news,” 

“This is not,” Johnny said. “Cook’s on his way 
down from the Chief’s office.” He poked at the 
sheaf of papers. “Hill got these up for Cook. 
Complaints against you for Cook’s signature—tres- 
pass, illégal search, breaking and entering. You 
don’t break laws, you break the Constitution.” 
Anger came iijto his tired voice. “So now you’ll be 
selling insurance full time. With a face like yours 
you’ll starve to death.” 

“There’s worse things than starving.” 

“You’ll find ’em if there are.” Johnny shook 
his head again. “Finding Green was good. I call 
it police work. And I’d hâve done the same as you 
did—but not with Cook there! That was a sucker 


play. You put your neck on the block and told 
him how to swing the ax. Ail I can do now is kiss 
you good-by.” 

The door opened then and Paul Cook limped 
into the office. He needed a shave and his eyes 
were smudged with the shadows of fatigue, but he 
was still pure carbolic acid done up in an expensive 
suit. He looked at Sam Buchanan, looked away. 

O’Donald picked up the papers on his desk. 
“Deputy Chief Hill had these typed up for your 
signature,” he said. "Complaints charging Détec¬ 
tive Buchanan with illégal search—” 

"And wanton destruction of property,” Cook 
said bitingly. “He broke into a parked car and 
ripped out the wiring. I saw him do it.” His lips 
tightened. “He also entered a house without a 
warrant.” 

“I had a right to,” Sam said, without real hope. 
“The law says I can, if I believe a felony has been 
or is being committed. I heard a scream and a 
couple of shots before I kicked in the door." 

“Sure,” O’Donald said. “But can you prove 
it?” 

“He can.” Cook’s voice was still bitter and 
cold. "He has a witness—I did the screaming, I 
fired the shots.” 

O’Donald said, "You ...? You had a reason?” 

"Certainly,” Cook said. “To create a diver¬ 
sion. To prevent him from getting kitled. To 
prevent him from breaking another law that would 
allow a certain spiteful, narrow-headed citizen to 
sign a complaint that would cost him his job.” He 
used his left hand to shift the arm he carried in a 
satin sling, wincing angrily. “He is a stubbom 
blockhead, who has yet to learn to apologize. But 
he’s a man I’ve learned to admire.” He tumed and 
left them, then, walking with that hitch-scrape 
stride, his back as stiff and as angry as ever. 

“Well, I’U be a sonofagun!” O’Donald said. 

Sam said, ‘TU take that beer you owe me now.” 

—B y John and Ward Hawkins 


make it easy 


To Help yourself find your way around when 
you’re looking for paint in your collection of partly- 
filled cans, try this idea; Whenever you finish a paint 
job, take your brush and make a line on the outside 
of the can with the same color paint as is in the can 
and at the same level as the paint inside the càn. 
This way you will always know the exact color and 
amount of paint in the can. 

Thomas P. Ramirez, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Bluebook will pay $5 for each ",Make It Easy” published. 
But none can be acknowledged or returned. 
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North Carolina's Outer Banks, the nation's newest national park— 
and only seashore one—offers about everything 
a vacationing sportsman could want—and color besides. 

Hunting, Fishing, and Buried Treasure 



BY GEORGE S. WELLS 


Y ou don’t just hold your breath the first time 
you cross Oregon Inlet; once started, you 
don’t hâve any to hold. For this water link to 
the Outer Banks of North Carolina is a likely 
• candidate for the wildest ferry Crossing yet de- 
vised by man and it takes you to one of the most 
unusual places on the continent. 

When you’ve survived the Crossing, through 
a wilderness of underwater shoals and a sea that 
never seems to know its place, there is another 
shock in store. The ferry doesn’t land you again, 
but casually abandons you on a spit of shifting 
sand far out at sea. They put a larger ferry in 
service recently, and built a road down those 
shifting sands. But there is still some justifica¬ 
tion for the saying that only rnadmen, fisher- 


men and people who live there would take a car 
to the Outer Banks. 

Nevertheless, this spring a goodly number 
of people hâve gone booming the 70-odd miles 
down the new sand-and-tar road to the point 
where it meets the sea again at the village of 
Hatteras. 

They go down there for an assortment of 
reasons, ranging from the finest fishing this side 
of Heaven, to digging for buried treasure in the 
sands. The seven tiny villages of the Banks are 
loaded with history, strange customs and places 
for tourists to stay. And there’s some life in the 
raw for the visitors, too. For now and then the 
weather hauls off and socks it to this impertinent 
necklace of sand flung thirty miles out into the 
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Atlantic Océan. And when it blows on Hatteras, 
take coverl 

But the real adventure begins when you 
board the £erry Governor Umstead in the pro- 
tected cove below Bodie Lighthouse. This craft 
is a curious, tilted contraption with the bow rid- 
ing high above the waves and the stern prac- 
tically awash. She is a converted World War II 
landing craft, her pilot house is perched on one 
corner, as if in afterthought, and when you drive 
your car onto the rippled Steel deck, your stom- 
ach will think you’re already at sea. 

If you haven’t scraped your auto’s tail pipe 
getting on, you will getting off; there’s no grade 
invented that’s as steep as the loading ramp. 
The ship has another little trick, too. It crosses 
one way and heads straight into dock like a re¬ 
spectable ferry but on the way back it has to turn 
around and back-in to unload. 

The Boat Goes Crazy 

Its diesel thumping like a hammer in a tub, 
the Governor Umstead heads out into glass- 
smooth water then rounds a headland and you 
begin to feel the roll o£ the sea. Then the vessel 
goes crazy, following a course as erratic as a kitten 
chasing a bail of string. For the channel is devi- 
ous, and forever changing. Islands today are 
gone tomorrow, and the only way you can tell 
where to steer a vessel is by the color of the water 
which varies from near-white to beige to brown 
to blue to Steel gray. 

You pass a line of meri with long surf-casting 
pôles in their hands standing in the middle of 
the océan, a good quarter of a mile from the 
nearest visible land. Eventually your common 
sense tells you they’re standing on a submerged 
sand bar. 

Then you forget about the fishermen be- 
cause the ferry suddenly begins to pitch and roll 
and waves heave up like a wall in front of you. 
A whistling wind bears down from the cloudless 
northeast sky, tears off the top of the water and 
hurls it in your face. You’re in the main chan¬ 
nel now, where the tide is either rushing into 
Pamlico Sound or pouring out again and the 
wind is never absent. 

Don’t look to Capt. Luther Midgett for sym- 
pathy. He'll pull his black leather cap down 
over deep-sunken, seafaring eyès and tell you, 
“You should see the Inlet in a storm." 

Rain or shine, wind or calm, Midgett and 
his ferry make the Crossing on a schedule that is 
the only régulation the Bankers hâve ever known. 
As you drive southward along the narrow ridge 
which is Hatteras Island you’ll look in vain in 
the villages of Rodanthe and Salvo and Waves 
(99.9 per cent populated by Midgetts) for a 
courthouse or a jail or a policeman’s uniform. 
For Bankers there are no laws, no taxes, no po- 
licemen, no jails, no government organization 


of any kind. They don’t need any of these. 
They’ve lived for three centuries in peace with 
one another, and there is no man who does not 
own his own home and garden plot and one of 
those Banker boats with such magical qualities 
that the fish rush up to it to be caught. 

It won’t take you long to get acquainted 
with these people, for they are the friendliest 
you’ll ever find. Bankers talk with an accent 
straight out of Limehouse London and use words 
you can trace back to Shakespeare. Their names 
are usually Gray or Scarborough or Midgett or 
Jennette or Burrus. Nobody can tell you why, 
but there aren’t many more names than that to 
be found among the 2,500 villagers. Somehow, 
the populace has become divided into a few dis¬ 
tinctive family clans. Not that there’s any inter- 
breeding. There are, for instance, three differ¬ 
ent clans named Gray, none related to the other. 
So, though Gray marries Gray, and their chil- 
dren are Grays, the marriage is a perfectly nor- 

Bankers make their living in two ways—by 
commercial fishing and by “Coast Guarding.” 
But the latter occupation is beginning to fade as 
radar keeps the sands of Hatteras free from 
wrecks, and as modem mechanical aids replace 
men at the stations. Even the famed Hatteras 
Lighthouse, tallest in the nation, is completely 
automatic now. And down the Outer Banks, 
abandoned Coast Guard stations dot the beaches. 

There’s an attitude here that makes many a 
visitor want to stay on forever. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the crews of the lumber mill in Buxton 
Woods. Some days, not a Banker will show up. 
Once, the manager was so foolish as to ask why. 
The answer was: “Because it’s Tuesday.” 

And that’s reason enough for the Banker, 
who sees no need to work hard, because he has 
no need for money. The sea runs so thick with 
bluefish, trout, flounder, spots, and practically 
every other fish known to the Atlantic that it is 
news when a boat cornes in less than full. 

Besides the fish, there are boundless oyster 
beds, clams, crabs, lobsters and even fresh-water 
bass up in Currituck Sound. And on shore there 
are few homes without grapefruit or lemon or 
orange trees. 

Waterfront and Midget Decr 

As if this bounty of land and sea were not 
enough, the Banks are loaded with waterfowl— 
everything from Canada geese to mallards and 
teal and black ducks. It used to be that ail a 
Banker had to do was point his gun above the 
horizon and he’d hâve méat on the table for a 
week. And in Buxton Woods, the tiny patch of 
forest which grâces the wide part of Hatteras 
Island behind the tip of the Cape, midget deer 
managed to get themselves shot in goodly num- 
bers with fat rabbits substituting now and then. 
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Ferry Skipper Luther Midgett is a typical 
Outer Banker, friendly and independent. 


If you go there, ask as unobtrusively as pos¬ 
sible about the fresh-water bass lakè. Don’t be 
too direct or you’U get blank looks that will make 
you feel you’ve committed the blunder o£ the 
âge. But find the right man, and he’U take you 
down the faint, rutted trail along the edge of 
the Woods, down into the wildest spot on Hat- 
teras. There he’ll part the bushes and you’U find 
an ancient rowboat with an old piece of board 
serving as a paddle. And beyond it you’ll see a 
finger-shaped lake with bass so thick you can 
stir them with your hand. Don’t be greedy. 
Leave some for me when I return. Because 
those fish just don’t know any better. 

Like pirate lore? Then beg, borrow or rent, 
a four-wheel-drive jeep and ride up the beach 
from Hatteras village to Rodanthe. You may 
find buried treasure, uncovered by the wind and 
waves; certainly you will find scores of blackened 
ribs of sailing ships that smashed up on the reefs. 

One of the finest trips is that to the village. 
of Ocracoke. You get there by spécial arrange¬ 
ment with the mailman, who takes you on his 
truck across Hatteras Inlet and grinds endless 
miles down the roadless sands of the island. 
You can’t get back until the next day, but there’s 
a good hôtel, and no end of lore. William 
Teach, better known as Blackbeard the Pirate, 
lived here with his many wives, and died when 
they caught up with him in the bay called 
Teach’s Hole. And still farther dow n the Banks, 
on the tip of uninhabited Core Bank, is the near 
ghost village of Portsmouth, once the leading 
seaport of America. 

Ail this chain of golden sand and lashing 
sea has been made accessible by the road which 
North Carolina built to the lower end of Hat¬ 
teras. And with the road came the U. S. Park 
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Skeleton of the Carol A. Deering, which was washed high up on the sandy shores of 
Ocracoke 20 years ago, is regularly buried and disinterred by Cape Hatteras storms. 


Service, buying up the whole 70 miles of océan 
front, determined to preserve this beautiful and 
historié land as our first national seashore 

Three rangers already are on full-time duty, 
and a muséum has been built at the foot of Hat¬ 
teras Lighthouse, next to the headquarters build¬ 
ing. A fisherman worth his sait can camp any- 
where along the beach. But for the stofties or 
those who take their families, there are already 
enough housekeeping cabins in the seven villages 
to take care o£ a thousand visitors a night. 

Rates are $50 to $60 a week per family 
cabin, or $10 a day. You might prefer to pay 
$6 a day double in the small but dean dapboard 
hôtels in Avon, Hatteras and Ocracoke. Motels 
on the Banks invariably hâve kitchens attached 
and fish-cleaning blocks outside. You will also 
find an occasional tourist home, where you may 
board or not, as you please. And there are res¬ 
taurants now in Buxton, Hatteras, Avon, Ro- 
danthe, and Ocracoke. 

l'isli for Three Cents a Pouml 

Réservations in advance might be a good 
idea, so it would be wise to drop a line to Aycock 
Brown, manager of the Dare County Tourist 
Bureau, Manteo, N.C., and ask for his list of ac¬ 
commodations on the Outer Banks. 

You’ll find grocery stores selling everything 
from snuff to diapers, and if you can’t catch your 
own fish, you can go down to the docks and buy 
bluefish for fifteen cents a pound as rhey heave 


them out of the boats. You might like pigfish, 
a local delicacy which sometimes sells for three 
cents a pound, or oysters at something like sixty 
cents a bushel. 

But when the blues are running or the 
channel bass are bending rods ail along the 
beaches with their forty to fifty pounds of fight- 
ing fury, you can reverse the tables and se'll your 
ca'tch, instead of buying it, at the docks. 

Lazy Man’s Paradise? 

The Park Service is breaking precedent by 
permitting bona fide residents of the Banks to 
continue their commercial fishing forevermore. 
It is breaking another, and more astounding 
precedent, by permitting hunting in 2,000 acres 
of park land. Which means that if you go there 
in season, you can bag a limit of the waterfowl 
which blacken even the spacious skies of Hat¬ 
teras and practically aim themselves at your gun. 

Sounds like a lazy man’s paradise, doesn’t 
it? Don’t be too sure about that. There’s plenty 
of spunk left in the Banks for the man who goes 
down there without foreknowledge aiïd prepara- 

The road itself will fool you. You could 
drive down its straight course with your foot on 
the floorboard, but stop your car on a hot day 
and you may sink to the axles in the tar. I once 
saw a truck so deep in the stuff its ouvner had to 
jack up the rear in order to move. 

The sand is worse. Drive off into it and 
you’ll be ail day making the next three inches. 
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CINCH 


C ity-bred adventurers who 
flocked out to the gold 
Aelds in 1849 encountered many 
odd customs. Not the least of 
these was use of a novel saddle- 
girth. Instead of using English- 
style belly-bands with straps and 
buckles, Indians and Mexicans 
of the Southwest employed twist- 
ed horse-hair ropes running be- 
tween two rings. 

Such a piece of gear, which 
the Spanish had called cincha, 
was far more adjustable than 
any equipment familiar in the 
East. A rider who knew how to 
fasten a cinch could lace a sad- 
dle so it would stay in position 
ail day. Clumsy buckles, on the 
other hand, had to be adjusted 
at frequent intervals. Such was 
the holding power of the cinch 
that its name entered common 
speech to stand for any sure 

—By Webb Garrison 


Hardier soûls with hardier cars let the air out of 
their tires and buck the sands across the ramps 
and onto the beach. But unless you've got a 
shovel, a friend, and four-wheel-drive, you’d be 
wise to stick to the gravel-fill parking spaces 
which the highway department has spotted every 
five miles along the road. 

On the other hand, the climate here is some- 
thing worth every mile you traveled to get here. 
The Gulf Stream and the océan winds keep it 
cool in summer and warm in winter and—most 
of the time—clear of mosquitoes. 

But don’t relax too much in the sun-washed 
sands, either, because the storms can hit Hatteras 
and hit it hard. I hâve watched the sea pile up 
before the winds and spill over across the Cape 
and into the marshes, sweeping everything before 
it, killing every plant it touched with salt- 
encrusted Angers. 

Ask the people in picturesque Avon what 
happened to them in the storm of ’44. Seymour 
Gray will tell you how he watched a wall of 
water eight feet high sweep through his village, 
and then another wall sweep back across from 
Pamlico Sound as the eye of the storm reversed 
the winds. The people of Avon daim they 
watched one house float over a convertible that 
someone had left parked near the docks and then 
float back again to its foundation. 

Seymour, when he was asked what people 
do to fight such ghastly storms, said simply, “We 
go upstairs, until the water goes down. Then 
we put Avon back together again.” 

You can see the evidence as you drive down 
the highway—places where the océan has washed 
out its barrier dune and sent Angers of water to 
the very edge of the paving. And on the other 
side, Pamlico Sound has sent another Anger of 
water to join it.. Only the roadbed keeps the two 
from meeting and forming a new island. 

Myslerious Markers 

Even the dead can't rest in peace on Hat¬ 
teras. For the sea cornes boiling up to probe into 
the graveyards, stir up old bones and wash them 
into the sea which had fed their owners. Now 
and then the children of the Bankers And a rem- 
nant of a headstone in the sands and take it to 
their parents. “What is this?” they ask, and 
parents tell them: "That is known as stone; 
something you hâve never seen before. People 
used to bring it here from the mainland to mark 
the graves of our ancestors.” 

Today, there is still no stone on the sands 
of Hatteras. But there is plenty of treasure being 
brought in daily by the mainlanders. And they 
soon will corne in even larger swarms to charter 
boats, to hire the perennial “guide and jeep” 
and to set up their tents in compétition with the 
sand crabs—in this sportsman’s paradise. 

—By George S. Wells 
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BY RICHARD WORMSER 


They ail told him, “Don’t monkey with the buzz saw”— 
meaning that dim empire of vice and corruption where 
moved the men who had killed his brother. 

But Sandoval could not turn back and still live with himself. 
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That way I could stick with the diaries, too. 
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Next Month: Two short novels—“T00 SOON DEAD,” a thriller by Donald Hamilton, 
and “SEALED ORDERS,” a Caleb Pettengill action yarn by George Fielding Eliot. 

















BLUEBOOK’S CONTEST MOVIE: 


Pf Battle Cry ” 

WhotwwW 

YOU do?*** 


by Paul Faron 




With “TRUTH DOLLARS”-fAaf’s how! 

Your “Truth Dollars” fight Communism in it’s own back yard — behind the 
Iron Curtain. Give “Truth Dollars” and get in the fight! 


“Truth Dollars” send words of truth and 
hope to the 70 million freedom loving peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. 

These words broadcast over Radio Free 
Europe’s 29 transmitters reach Pôles, 
Czechoslovakians, Hungarians, Romanians 
and Bulgarians. RFE is supported by the 
voluntary, cooperative action of millions 
of Americans engaged in this fight of good 


How do “Truth Dollars” fight 
Communism ? By exposing Red lies ... 
revealing news suppressed by Moscow and 
by unmasking Communist collaborators. 
The broadcasts are by exiles in the native 



Support Radio Free Europe 

Send your “Truth Dollars” to CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM c / 0 your Postmaster 




